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THE COUI^TESS'S CROSS. 



CHAPTER I. 

■pvISAPPOINTED love conveys to some 
^-^ people but the idea of a harmless 
flirtation unsuccessMly conducted ; to others 
it means a little passing pain, and perhaps 
wounded pride, amply compensated for in 
the future by an easier and happier love ; 
but to some it means the sudden snapping 
of the heart's dearest hopes, the burying of 
all earthly joy and happiness, the dull mo- 
notony of years and years of solitary weari- 
ness, the gradual pining and decay of the 
soul's faculties for lack of sympathy, the loss 
of illusions — a grey, endless vista, with the 
grave for its goal, and eternity for its r.e- 
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compense I To such, a disappointed love is 
a real, a hard, and grievous burden ; and if 
sometimes they sink beneath the weight, 
shall we blame them, or pride ourselves on 
the elasticity and fickleness of mind which 
makes us find as great delight in the new 
toy as in the jewel we had once deemed 
priceless? A man's love is seldom as 
hopeless or as enduring as a woman's ; but 
if it be, woe betide him, for the wind that 
breaks the oak sapling, and shivers its 
bark in the air, is more terrific far than 
the wayward blast that bends the lily 
at its will. It bows its head in humility, 
but when the blast is gone, its petals risQ 
and glitter brighter with the dew that re- 
mains upon them. A woman is so accus- 
tomed to suffer, so docile to the hard hand 
of Fate, that even her rebellion is not as 
intense as the desperate struggle man wages 
against the iron fatality he feels pressing him 
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to the ground. Man makes his career, he 
shapes circumstances to suit his will, and 
when the obstacles are too strong, the fates 
inexorable, he beats himself to death against 
the rock he helped to place in his way; 
but circumstances, education, all make the 
woman, and she, in consequence, adapts her- 
self to them. 

Sir Ronald Minton was in the position of 
a shipwrecked mariner, who finds himself 
clinging wildly to the jagged rock that cuts 
his bleeding hands, who sees behind and be- 
fore him the seething, boiling waves, ready 
to engulph him at any moment; above, 
black threatening clouds ; below, an endless, 
gaping abyss. Nowhere can he find a ray 
of comfort, a hand to save, and, in despera- 
tion, he grasps firmer the rock which was 
the cause of all his dangers. He had risked 
his all ; he had thrown honour, gratitude, 
the world's opinion, to the winds ; he had 
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torn with anguish the heart he longed to 
possess, and now he was stranded upon a 
barren rock, his last hope gone, his peace 
of mind flown for ever. When a man loves 
as he had done, with all the strength of 
manhood, with all the ardour of youth, with 
experience, with desperation, with self-aban- 

« 

donment, the mere hopelessness of his love 
increases its intensity, the years he has spent 
in vain pursuit of a shadow make him prize 
the reality more fervently. Hitherto his 
life had been what he had made it — a per- 
petual whirl of pleasure and delights, from 
which he had culled the honey till it palled 
upon him, where he said, " I will have," 
and, lo I he had ; and now suddenly there 
had arisen an impassable barrier, erected by 
the very hand he had thought to guide, by 
the very woman whose every pulse he had 
fancied beat but in obedience to his will ; 
and all that he had cared for and prized 
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hitherto sank into the background, while 
this one unattainable desire absorbed his 
soul, his thoughts, his life! For the first 
time he felt profoundly, desperately miser- 
able — he would have changed places with 
the veriest pauper; he would have given 
his wealth, his position, for one smile from 
Gertrude, one kiss from her lips. He had 
obtained her heart verily, but what was 
that ? — to hear a w^oman say she loved him 
better than her lord, but that never, never 
might he be more to her, what did that profit 
him ? He gnashed his teeth, and cursed his 
fate, and thought, after all, life was a poor 
and pitiful thing, if there was but one wo- 
man he cared for in the world, but one 
whose possession among all the myriads of 
humanity he coveted, and she was denied 
him. And then existence to him was but a 
thing of love and pleasure — ^it was not a 
striving after wealth, a race for bread, a toil 
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and struggle to keep head and hand em- 
ployed. He had as much gold and silver as 
he could spend, the world smiled upon him 
and showered its gifts of honour and luxury 
freely, and if this love was denied him, was 
the rest worth looking for ? Idleness, the 
mere want of occupation, leisure to think, 
which the working-man sighs for as for a 
haven of happiness, was irksome and un- 
bearable in the extreme ; all he had to do 
was to fold his hands in his lap and sigh for 
the unattainable. 

Truly the man was to be pitied. In every 
one's life comes an hour of trial, when the 
spirit and the flesh war against each other — 
when our desires, and our weak longing for 
happiness lead us one way, and fate's stem 
hand points in the other direction ; and ac- 
cording as we overcome or fall in the strug- 
gle, so does our future shape itself, and so is 
our lot made or marred. Sir Ronald had 
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counted on unbroken prosperity, on a per- 
petual blue and sunny sky, and lo, the 
clouds had come blacker and heavier than he 
had ever thought possible, and the darkness 
was hemming him in on every side. Many 
a man would have stamped out the image of 
Gertrude from his soul, would have cursed 
his ill-luck, and then gone abroad into new 
scenes, and forgotten all about it, till the 
agonising episode had become but a bliured 
and blotted reminiscence ; but he was differ- 
ent — ^he hugged his grief closer, and let it 
sink deeper into his inmost soul, and there 
take strong and powerful root. He looked at 
his sorrow, and probed the wound, and turn- 
ed it over and over in every sense, and 
stayed on in England, living the past months 
over again in fancy, loth to forget one scrap 
or bit of the scenes he had passed 
through, living on memory, and feeding his 
fancy on the thought of beholding again the 
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beauty, and sunning himself in the light of 
his mistress's countenance. 

In those first days he was weak indeed, 
weaker from the fact that hitherto he had 
reigned triumphant in his strength. The 
crash hadbeen the greater, for the pedestal of 
worldly prosperity from which he had fallen 
had been high indeed, and he was maimed 
and bleeding from the fall. But we can 
never stand still in our lives — ^we must go on 
and on, and the thoughts and feelings of one 
hour are'not those of the next. We may be 
crushed and broken-down for a while, but 
we cannot remain so ; and thus, after a time 
of silent, hopeless despair and inaction, Sir 
Ronald roused himself, and felt that action 
would be preferable — that he must do if he 
would live, and not sit still and suffer. He 
went out again into the world, which would 
have mocked and wondered, had it known 
his history ; he mixed again with his fellow- 
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men, and smoked, and talked, and heard 
the passing story or the flying scandal, and 
ate and drank, and did as others did ; but 
all the while he felt that, though his outer 
man lived on as before, there was deep down 
in the hidden recesses of his heart, a memory, 
a wound that would always remain raw and 
bleeding, however vainly he might draw 
the curtain over it, and carefully exclude 
the light. 

He, like Lord Mountjoy, had lodgings in 
May Fair, but, unlike his, they were not 
tawdry and untidy, the scene of orgies and 
of bacchanals, the haunt of jewelled vice and 
brazen profanity. Sir Ronald had accumu- 
lated in his rooms treasures of art, and all 
that could charm the intellect or fancy — rare 
statues, old pictures, valuable china, and 
priceless curiosities, he loved to collect; they 
were to him as beloved children, associated 
with many happy memories of travels abroad, 
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of tours in tropical countries, of roams into 
uncultivated deserts, where he had stood 
face to face with nature, and felt the honest 
enjoyment of his boyhood return to him, 
and remembered his unsullied feelings be- 
fore the joys and barren vanities of life had 
been plucked and cast away as profitless. 
Those were his best, his happiest days, when 
the man had been fresh and young, and in 
surrounding himself with objects that re- 
called them a breath of purer air seemed to 
blow in upon him. They might have been 
a woman's rooms, such was the refinement 
that pervaded them ; the walls were of a 
cool grey colour, while the furniture and 
heavy curtains were of bright crimson, which 
looked at once warm and comfortable. He 
had endless little natty arrangements of pic- 
tures, Stagers^ and screens; and at all seasons 
there was a sweet scent of flowers in the 
room, while nowhere could the eye rest on 
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aught but what was pleasing and beautiful. 
Some of his " chaffy " friends, who had no 
thought beyond a race-horse or a good 
bottle of claret, had often quizzed him about 
his " womanish " tastes ; but brave to excess, 
manly in all his ways, his artist nature yet 
could not exist without contemplating the 
beautiful in all shapes. His first feeling for 
Gertrude had been admiration of her loveli- 
ness; he never could have cared for any 
woman who had not refinement and good 
looks, however much he might have ap-» 
predated her goodness. 

In this dull autumn weather he often sat 
indoors, brooding and dreaming over the 
fire ; but, at last, even this became intoler- 
able, for music recalled sad thoughts, and 
books he could not settle to ; so one day, 
after several hours passed with his head in 
Hs hands, seated motionless, he determined 
to go to the club, and see what enlivenment 
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he could find there. Few people were ia 

« 

town, it was the dull season of the year 
amongst the West-enders, and when he en- 
tered the morning-room it seemed utterly 
deserted. Disgusted at finding himself again 
alone, he took up a newspaper, and en- 
sconced himself in a large bow-window, from 
whence he could see what passed in the 
room, though comparatively hidden himself. 
He had scarcely sat long before one or two 
men strolled in, asking listlessly after news, 
or settling themselves down to a good read 
of the daily papers. These were chiefly 
elderly, business, or Parliamentary people, 
and as Sir Ronald did not know or care 
for them, he remained sitting in his corner 
quite unobserved. But presently in came 
two young Guardsmen of his own "set," 
whom he had often seen dancing with Ger- 
trude, or hovering round her with their 
flimsy attractions. They were discussing the 
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topics of the day — ^parties, scandal, actresses 
and they were rather at a loss for subjects of 
conversation, owing to the dulness of the 
season. At last one said, "Oh! yes, Gertrude 
Chillingworth — didn't you hear ? " 

At the mention of a name which was 
for ever in his mind, Sir Ronald looked up 
and listened. The oflScer continued in a 
dull, indifferent tone — what did a woman's 
reputation matter to him ? — 

" What I don't you know ? Oh I it's the 
talk of the town — ^the only news, in fact. 
I've heard there has been a regular * show- 
up.' Minton was found kissing Lady Chil- 
lingworth, and Chillingworth locked her up, 
and swears he'll get a divorce. He called 
Minton out, and they're to fight over in 
France, as duels are not allowed here ; and 
they say there's no doubt about it, she and 
Minton had agreed to elope, only they were 
found out just a day too soon. I wouldn't 
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be in Minton's place, for Chillingworth's ^ 
crack shot." 

*^So is the other," rejoined his fiiend. 
" Who would ever have thought it ! Well, 
she's a sly little thing, for I declare I made 
her all manner of pretty speeches, and she 
looked as if butter wouldn't melt in her 
mouth 1" 

*' Oh 1 I foresaw it all along," retorted 
the other, proud of his superior knowledge ; 
" why, Minton never left her side all this 
year, and used to glare like a wild beast at 
any man who danced or flirted with her. 
I only wonder Chillingworth stood it so 
long. I should have punched that super- 
cilious puppy's head long ago." 

Sir Ronald had heard all this without 
moving, though his eyes flashed and his lips 
trembled with rage ; but now he started 
forward, and seizing the unoffending Guards- 
man by the collar, he roared out, 
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" Do you know whom you are speaking 
of, you confounded fool? So that's the way 
you take away a lady's character, is it ? FU 
teach you to mend your manners, and lick 
the dust before the woman you've insulted 
so grossly!" 

He was shaking the wretched yoimgster 
as he spoke, and as the latter swayed help- 
lessly backwards and forwards, vainly en- 
deavouring to disengage himself, he pre- 
sented a ludicrous and despicable figure, so 
much so, that the other men, and even his 
fiiend, though he rushed forward to assist him, 
could not help laughing at his plight. When 
at last Sir Ronald had shaken him till all 
the breath was out of his body, he dropped 
him on the floor, and left him sprawling 
there. 

" That's the way to treat impudent pup- 
pies," he said, turning to the men present. 
" A fellow who invents lies against a help- 
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less woman deserves a good horsewhipping, 
but is not worth a bullet. I call you to 
witness, gentlemen, that the whole of his 
story is an impudent falsehood, and that at 
this moment Lord and Lady Chillingworth 
are on perfectly good terms — as, indeed, 
they have always been — and I say that that 
idiot — " here Sir Ronald touched the wretch- 
ed Guardsman with his foot as he still lay 
extended — " is not only a liar, but a mis- 
chievous fool ; hell not take any notice of 
what I say now, though you are all wit- 
nesses that I have branded him sufficiently." 
So saying, Sir Ronald calmly took up his 
hat and walked out, leaving opinion decid- 
edly favourably inclined towards him ; 
while one elderly gentleman of the old 
duelling school exclaimed regretfully, 

" Ah I pity no one fights in these days. 
In my time a man defended his mistress's 
honour with his blood ; there was no fuss — 
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no bother, but coffee and pistols at six in 
the morning, and one always remained on 
the field. Ah ! those were days I One did 
not insult a good sword with impunity ; but 
we are all degenerate— degenerate dogs ! " 
And the old gentleman shook his head, 
and proceeded to tell his neighbour what a 
wild young fellow he had been, and how 
none of the present generation knew how 
" to live or to fight, sir, by Joye !" 

When Sir Ronald got out into the air, 
the hot blood, which had surged up in an- 
gry waves into his head, and made him vent 
his wrath upon the insignificant Guardsman, 
calmed down a little, and gave place to 
other thoughts. The whole scene had been 
80 short, and had passed so quickly, that in- 
dignation had been his only feeling; but 
now that he thought the matter over, he 
saw distant consequences looming afar off. 
He perceived that what he had at first con- 
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sidered the impudent sally of a brainless 
fool, would be looked at in a very different 
light by the prudish, or those ever ready to 
seize upon a tempting morsel of scandal. 
Oertrude's reputation, however undeserved, 
would be a prey to idle talking tongues — 
would be dissected unmercifully, and torn 
in pieces, and no bravery on the part of Sir 
Ronald, or vehement defence of his, would 
patch up rents, or restore confidence once 
shaken. These foolish reports might come 
to Lord Chillingworth's ears, and however 
indifferent to his wife's love, he would pro- 
bably still be alive to his own dishonour. 
Gertrude might find herself disgraced, ta^ 
booed, and yet with no advantage to Sir 
Ronald, with no fault to reproach herself 
with. 

" Oh ! curse me ! — curse my folly !" 
thought Sir Ronald, with anguish ; " if I 
had but been more careful — ^if I had but 
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kept my feelings to myself like a man — I 
should not now see myself powerless to 
protect the reputation which I know too 
well to be unsullied as that of a child." 

Ah ! it is all very well, Sir Ronald, but 
you have got yourself into a mess from 
which you may find it difficult to extricate 
yourself, and you have yet to learn that the 
first step towards evil is easy enough, but 
that to retrace it is impossible. 

While he muttered to himself and walk- 
ed along, a prey to disagreeable and re- 
morseful thoughts, he suddenly cs^me face 
to face with Arthur Dormer, who was stroll- 
ing listlessly along. 

" Hullo ! old fellow," was the exclamation 
of the latter — " how black you look I Come 
and take a turn with me. Where are you 
going to? I'll come with you — ^time's not so 
precious with me that I can't afford to have 
a short chat with a friend." 

c2 
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He put his arm, as he spoke, into Mintou V, 
and Sir Ronald asked — 

" How is it you are not hard at work ? I 
thought you were to be one of the greatest 
artists of the day." 

"Ah!" returned Arthur, laughing, and 
shaking his sunny locks defiantly as he 
spoke, "that was some time ago, when I 
left Chillingworth, you mean. I was full 
of good intentions then, but you know the 
road they pave." 

" Curse the man I " was Sir Ronald's in- 
most thought — "why must he name the 
very name I do not wish to hear ? — ^must 
everyone harp on the same string ?" 

"Ah I you're a lucky dog," pursued his 
friend, dolefully; "you're not a younger 
son, with a miserable pittance, and obliged 
to work whether you will or not. There's 
no liberty of the subject in my case, I can 
assure you. I am driven by wife, and 
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friends, and family — they all think they can 
have a shy at me." 

"And a good thing too," retorted Sir 
Ronald rather sharply; "work's the best 
thing in the world for a man, it keeps him 
from his own thoughts." 

"Well," said the other, wonderingly, 
" youVe changed too, your doctrines used to 
be a short life and a merry one, and a per- 
petual round of enjoyment. I never thought 
you would turn into a preacher." 

" Life makes fools of most of us," said Sir 
Ronald dogmatically ; " perhaps I have 
changed; but who does not? — I wouldn't give 
a rap for a man who did not dare acknow- 
ledge he had changed his mind." 

" Bravo !" laughed Arthur ; " that's right, 
in time you'll be as great a cjmic as myself. 
Is this where you are going ?" he asked sud- 
denly, as he found himself at the door of 
Sir Ronald's lodgings. 
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" Yes,** answered the other slowly; " come 



in." 



His heart yearned to talk of the subject 
ever uppermost, and the presence of Ger- 
trude's brother, though it recalled agonising 
memories, was yet a pain more pleasing than 
the quiet of solitude and silence. Arthur, 
nothing loth to while away an hour, stepped 
in; and as the two sat over the fire, Sir Ro- 
nald gazing gloomily before him, while Ar- 
thur smoked away in quiet enjojnnent, they 
seemed to have changed places — the butter- 
fly, the spoilt favourite of fortune, the man 
of fashion had become the discontented, 

brooding cynic. Arthur was first to break 
the silence* 

" Upon my word, Minton," he exclaimed, 
looking round the cheerful apartment, "what 
nice rooms these are! — youVe wonderful 
taste — they're as dainty as a woman's bou- 
doir, and the pictures are such as no woman 
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would appreciate. What a lovely Guida 
that is, and the dying Magdalene is perfectly 
exquisite. You're a fellow to be envied — all 
that money can*buy for you is yours." 

"And how about what money carCt 
buy ?" demanded Sir Ronald almost fiercely. 
" Money t that's the least thing on earth, any 
plodding fool can accumulate that, and to 
what purpose ? — when he is dead he can't 
spend it ! Give me enjoyment, give me the 
soul's desire while I live, and you shall have 
all my share of the money." 

" I declare," said the artist, scrutinizing 
him closely by the faint flickering firelight, 
" I could almost fancy you were in love, 
only I never knew you put yourself out 
about any woman on earth. Tell ^e now, 
old fellow, you're not like yourself to-day, 
what is it?" 

" Mayn't a man have a care or an annoy* 
ance," retorted the other, "without fools 
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always putting it down to love. If the world 
has smiled upon me hitherto, is it any rea- 
son that it should go on doing so for ever T 
" Well, it's a thing that vdty often occurs," 
answered Dormer quietly; " fortune's a jade 
that patronizes those who don't seek her, 
and turns her back upon the hard-working 
wretches toiling in the sweat of their brow for 
her smallest favours. Look at me now, what 
have /done that my elder brother, who 
hasn't a merit on earth that I ever knew, 
should have iall this world's goods, while I, 
who could appreciate them so thoroughly, am 
denied them. There! — now don't talk to me 
of work. I know exactly what you are go- 
ing to say ; a younger son must be contented 
to live by his wits, and accept gratefully what 
his rich relatives are pleased to throw him. 
But that's exactly what I complain of. I 
^ay it's unjust, and I wiU kick against the 
pricks ! If I were a poor clergyman's son, 
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who had been brought up with ten other 
children on bread and potatoes, I should 
have fought my way in the world as well as 
any of them, and been thankful for the 
thousand pounds and blessing which he 
would have given to each of us." 

"More likely the blessing without the 
thousand pounds," put in Sir Ronald. 

" Well, I could have stood that even — ^we 
should have started fair ; and with youth 
and endurance, I doubt not I could have 
done well enough." 

" But why not imagine yourself a clergy- 
man's son, and do the same now? The 
fact is. Dormer, you've no perseverance. 
You're really very fairly off for a younger 
son — youVe talent, you've adopted a pro- 
fession, you've an amiable and lovely wife, 
what more do you want to make you to start 
fair, as you 6all it ?" 

"Everything. I married, thinking my 
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father would do something for me— disap- 
pointment No. 1. I chose to start as an 
artist — I hate the profession— disappoint- 
ment No. 2. I did nothing at Oxford — I 
was not told that it was a matter of bread to 
me, so I amused mjrself like other men, and 
forsook studies for horses, and boating, and 
gambling. In short, I've made a mull of 
my life, and it's this cursed life of a gentle- 
man — idleness and indulgence from the 
outset — ^that's played the devil with my 
prospects, and reduced me from a happy, 
cheery disposition to a discontented grum- 
bler 1" 

" Well, really. Dormer, I don't see that 
that's anyone's fault but your own. You 
don't choose to work, and no one can make 
you ; and that fact would have remained the 
same in any position of life in which you had 
been placed." 

'* Not at all," explained Arthur, drawing 
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one leg on to the other knee, and nursing it 
tenderly in his hand; "if I had been 
brought up in an atmosphere of work, if I 
had been surrounded by business people, I 
should have taken to it kindly, and sucked 
it in like mother's milk ; but brought up in 
luxury, with folly and fashionable life all 
round me, how could I be an)rthing but 
what I am ? I tell you, my life is marred, 
and it's well enough for you, who have all 
this world's good, to sit there and lecture 
me about idleness. No, no, I must go my 
own way — I'm too old to reform, and I'm 
happy enough at times, when I haven't a fit 
of moroseness upon me." 

"My good fellow 1" exclaimed Sir Ro- 
nald, seriously, raising himself up in his 
chair, and looking steadily at Arthur, "if 
it's money you need — ^I mean if I can do 
anything for you, pray tell me ; your family 
will always be dear to me — I mean I have 
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received sucli kindness from you all, pray 
make use of me." 

"Thanks, thanks, old fellow," answered 
Arthur, rising, and squeezing Sir Ronald's 
hand cordially; "this is really kind — I 
know you mean what you say, and that it 
is no idle swagger, you would be as good as 
your word ; but, once for all, I accept money 
from no man— what I can make myself, by 
my own exertions or wits, I shall take ; but 
no friend's money shall ever raise my balance 
at my banker's. Good-bye now, a talk with 
you has done me good ; and if I ever go to 
the devil, why, perhaps you'll pity me." So 
saying, he shook Sir Ronald's hand again, 
and slamming the door after him, departed 
hastily. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A RTHUR DORMER spoke truly when 
-^-^ he told Sir Ronald Minton that his 
life was marred. So young, married to the 
wife of his choice, with many years of exist- 
ence before him, it seemed perhaps far- 
fetched to say so ; but when a man has once 
entered on a down-hill career, there is no 
knowing when or where he will stop. He 
had given way to the bitterness which the 
world s treatment of him had aroused in his 
heart ; he had permitted himself to waver 
from the sober paths of industry, and had 
allowed a spirit of unrest and discontent to 
gam the upper-hand ; the sweet hum-drum 
of home life did not suffice him; as he 
walked abroad he saw and envied what he 
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thought the happier fate of others. If he 
had been satisfied to choose his own profes- 
sion, and snap his fingers at society, he 
would probably have succeeded, with a 
moderate amount of perseverance ; but he 
could not divest himself of the code of laws 
and style of thought of the " set " he had 
been brought up in, and hampered by them, 
" unstable as water, he never could excel." 

Whatever rank of life a man may be in, 
if he respects himself, others will respect 
him ; but if he once shows that his position 
is not what he would like, or what he con- 
siders befitting his deserts, the world takes 
the same view, and sets him down as a poor 
creature directly. 

Arthur had many good qualities — so 
many good qualities that it was hard to see 
how he could fail in life ; but though gene- 
rous, open-hearted, frank, and honest, he 
failed in ballast -to keep these in their pro- 
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per place, and for want of it was swayed by 
circumstances to a degree that precluded his 
ever attaining eminence. Madeline's unself- 
ishness and power of devotion were a 
thought too high for him, and consequently, 
though he loved her honestly, he never 
quite understood or was influenced by her. 
Consequently, Mike Standish was about the 
very worst adviser he could possibly have 
chosen — a man whose coarse common sense 
and utterly mercenary nature would act 
powerfully upon a more sensitive, unpracti- 
cal mind. The young artist, once he had 
laid aside his easel and his brush, necessarily 
required some excitement to counterbalance 
the want of the free indulgence of his fancy 
stimulated by the pursuit of art, and this he 
found in the advice of Mike, and the initia- 
tion into the various mysteries of his pro- 
fession. He shrank from the vulgar com- 
monplace of betting-men and stable-boys, 
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nd under the auspices of Mr. Standish it 

as indeed wonderful how the business 

ospered. Whatever they meddled with 

ned to money, and visions of a golden 

ire began to dawn upon Arthur, notwith- 

ding his former prognostications of im- 

liag evil. How he laughed as he 

rht of his brother-in-law, Lord Chil- 

^rth, plodding and slaving after a few 

, for which he gave ruinous prices, 

at of which his trainer and. his jockey 

11 the fun, which he probably backed 

o see lose, and ran when he had not a 

Lg on, while the public "milked" them, 

got all the profits I 

c times Arthur would have scruples — the 

>tery, the apparent intricacy of all Mr. 

mdish's dealings aroused his suspicions. 

Tiy, if all they did was so clever and so 

uccessful, should they conceal even their 

thoughts from every one ? To which Mike 
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replied that the world was envious and 
ill-natured, and if it thought they were 
making money, would do its best to put a 
bad construction on the matter. As long as 
they did not cheat, what did it matter if they 
made their profits out of others' folly ? If 
people were credulous, and believed in 
wonderful banks, and had implicit confi- 
dence in directors, and fortunes being made 
in a day, what harm could it do to indulge 
these fancies, and- pander to the public taste? 
To fallacies such as these Arthur lent a will- 
ing ear ; and so he speculated, and involved 
himself deeper and deeper, and meanwhile 
indulged himself in the hope that it was but 
for a few short years, and then he might 
emerge again, and lord it over the relations 
who had trampled him under foot. But 
notwithstanding his monetary transactions, 
which of necessity occupied a good deal of 
predous time, Arthur still, by fits and starts. 
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painted and pursued his art, though his 
pictures, worked at so disjointedly, took 
such a long time to finish, that the money 
they brought him in was but trifling, and 
the fame they earned still less^ One of the 
things that had annoyed him most during 
his artistic career was the sort of contempt 
real hard-working artists, who depended upon 
their exertions for their bread, and vowed 
an \mdivided allegiance to the goddess they 
served, seemed to show to him ; they always 
regarded his profession as a dilettanteism, 
and the occupation of an hour, and in spite 
of his solemn asseverations that it was his 
real earnest profession, they would shake 
their heads laughingly, as if in disbelief. 
And thus he scarcely ever gained access to 
the inner circle, the intimate association of 
persons with the same objects in view, the 
same ends to attain^ where a certain free- 
masonry and good-fellowsTiip will always 

d2 
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prevail, no matter in what section of society. 
They kept to their set, and expected him to 
keep to his, which, in spite of his words^ 
they steadfastly believed to be the West end 
and the fashionable world. Men of talent, 
men like artists, who often meet such rough 
usage from the outer world, and see the pro- 
ducts of a life's love given over to the 
mercies of a cold, critical, and perhaps 
ignorant spectator, who recks not of the 
hours of labour, of the sweat and anguish 
which has been necessary to produce how^ 
ever poor a work of art — ^men such as these 
are reserved and thin-skinned, and a stranger 
who makes a pastime of what to them is 
solemn earnest, is not easily admitted into 
their intimacy. While, therefore, Arthur 
was regarded with suspicious eyes, doors 
were closed against him which would have 
opened freely to the hand of honest poverty, 
of genius in rags, or shoeless talent working 
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its weary way upward. Nevertheless, by 
degrees Arthur was admitted into one. or two 
le^s exclusive reunions, and was becoming 
known and patronized by genuine artists. 
Thus it happened that on the night after 
his meeting with Sir Ronald, and subse- 
quent visit to his rooms, Arthur found 
himself in a small party of careless, penniless 
young fellows, all of whom had embarked 
upon the voyage of life with strong consti- 
tutions, undaunted spirit and energy, and 
were all determined, with or without money 
and protectors, to win their way to fortune. 
They had collected in a small room belong- 
ing to one of them who possessed a rather 
better lodging than the others. The entertain- 
ment, which consisted only of unlimited hot 
gin and water, and free licence to smoke as 
much as agreeable, was now at its height. 
The small apartment, from which the air 
was carefully excluded, was filled with clouds 
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of tobacco smoke, through which it was al- 
most impossible to recognise your opposite 
neighbour ; and the jingle of glasses was 
mingled with the loud din of voices, and oc- 
casionally the chorus of a song which pro- 
moted conviviality ; while one joyous fellow 
had seated himself at the top of the table, ar- 
rayed in his host's nightcap, and there, with 
mock solemn countenance, was holding an 
oration, and imitating the peculiar intonation 
and language of the different professors 
whose course of study they frequented. 
Each new sally of his was received with 
bursts of laughter, while sharp sayings flitted 
about from one to the other, forgotten as 
«oon as uttered. The little maid-servant, in 
a cap with pink ribbons, the Ganymede of 
the establishment, had long since betakea 
herself to rest, and the party were left to 
undisturbed enjoyment till morning, or at 
least till their powers of talking and imbib- 
ing should forsake them. 
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But at present all were sober, though 
they might not long remain so, and the 
mirth was a genuine ebullition of youthful 
animal spirits. In a lull after the burst of 
laughter following upon one of the recita- 
tions of the youngster at the head of the 
table, Arthur Dormer made his appear- 
ance, and consequently all faces were turned 
towards him for a moment. 

Nowise discountenanced, he saluted the 
assembly with a cheerful "good night, 
how are you all," and his fresh, hand- 
some face, and his clean, careful evening 
dress, made a pleasant impression amongst 
the untidy, ill-shaven Bohemians, who came 
each in the costume he fancied best, and 
some of which were, to say the least, not 
authorised by fashion* A sallow-complex- 
ioned, Yankee-looking man made room for 
him near the fire, and offering him a light 
for his pipe, remarked that he must not be 
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shocked at the free-and-easy manner of their 
proceedings. 

" This is liberty hall," he said, " we all do 
as we like, express what opinions we please, 
some perhaps rather absurd ones ; but such 
as they are, they pass current. All is grist 
to our mill, and the world, and the sa3dngs 
and doings of the world, are commented 
upon in a different way here from what 
some of the subjects of them would care to 
listen to. What would you have ? We are 
Bohemians, we stand outside paradise, and 
naturally, as we cannot be there, we pick 
holes in those of our acquaintances who have 
got in. . You, I believe, Mr. Dormer," he 
added, scrutioiziDg his elegant costume, 
" stand somewhere on the confines ; you are 
certainly not a Bohemian, though I hear you 
have thoughts of forsaking the dehghts of 
the upper ten thousand, and becoming a 
fallen angel I" 
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Arthur smiled ; there was a quiet humour 
about his friend-a kind severity of manner 
which augured well for his character, and 
he answered freely, 

" If you mean that I am sick of fashion- 
able society, you never spoke a truer word. 
I tell you it is all deceit and vanity — ^no 
wholesome feeling or genuine honesty can 
find existence there. I would forgive them 
if they were amusing, those eternal parties 
and festivities — ^but thev are not even that. 
The demon of ennui sits at the table and pre- 
sides, and each guest is haunted by the 
thought of what his neighbour is thinking of 
him. A certain dull decorum glosses over 
all, and under its shelter people indulge 
their passions, and give vent to all their 
evil feelings with impunity." 

" You are severe, Mr. Dormer," broke in 
an older man, who had hitherto sat quietly 
smoking his pipe, and listening to the con- 
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versation. ** I once was the gayest of the 
gay, and mixed in the world, and I did not 
find it all so bad as you describe. Of course 
there are black sheep everywhere ; but it is 
not always where the language is free, and 
the actions most spontaneous, that you find 
the most honourable men.'' 

"To be sure," answered Arthur, gazing 
gloomily before him. "I perhaps saw the 
world at its worst* It does not reserve 
many smiles for the younger sons, under 
which category, unfortunately, I fall. If 
we succeed, the world gives a pitying smile, 
and says we have done better than our de- 
serts; and if we fail, and ruin ourselves, 
and play the devil with our lives, it shrugs 
its shoulders, and says — ^What can you ex- 
pect ? No, I owe society nothing, and I 
intend to make her know it. We may be 
poor helpless worms, but even they turn if 
they are crushed ; so now it is a drawn bat- 
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tie between nis, and if the Bohemians will 
have me, why — society may go to the 
deuce 1" 

" Bravo !" echoed several young men ; 
" here's a health to our new comrade — long 
life and success to him !" 

Arthur acknowledged the compliment 
with a bow ; and the man who had before 
differed from Arthur's sentiments now re- 
sumed: "Hot-headed youth, the same every- 
where — always ready to conquer the world, 
and always merging into the steady com- 
mon-sense of old age. I was young once, 
and I always heard the same complaint, that 
the world was growing old and doted ; but 
it has not yet come to a stand-still, and I 
daresay will see out many more generations 
before the decay becomes dangerous." 

*^A truce to sermonizing," broke in one 
or two ; " you are too gloomy to-night, Mas- 
giU." 
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"Come,, can't you show us a thing ot 
two?" asked several voices of Arthur ; "let's 
have the manners and customs of your set 
now — we'll be fashionable for to-night. 
Come now, what shall I do ?" 

" Ah, gamble !" shouted one rather husky 
with gin-and-water ; " let's see if we can't 
put a little life into this dull affair." 

In a trice the table was cleared, the office 
of banker was assigned to Arthur, and 
lansquenet was begun. These parties did not 
generally encourage gambling, for money 
was tight amongst them, and the smallest 
loss was serious to most ; but to-night, in 
honour of the new arrival, an orgie was the 
order of things, and with a willing grace 
Arthur entered into their spirit. He was 
not a gambler at heart, though he had often 
played for and lost hundreds, in the reck- 
less way yoimg men are apt to do, to whom 
it would be as difficult to pay a few hun; 
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dfeds as a few thousands ; and he thought 
but lightly of the sm of gambling, regarding 
it rather in the light of an innocent and 
legitimate pastime. Ideas of honour are 
lax now-a-days ; slight derelictions from the 
code of chivalry are not thought much of; 
insults cannot be avenged by the sword, and 
are consequently oftener given and quietly 
received, and the law of pay-up is not 
always attended to as it ought. Young 
men thus think but little of plajdng for large 
sums, which they probably can never pay, 
and do not heed the fact that some one 
must be the sufferer, and that what they 
win another and perhaps a poorer man 
must lose. But these thoughtless youths 
are very different from the professed gamr 
bier, to whom play is a necessity and an 
absorbing passion — who stakes the last 
shirt off his back, his wife's honour, or his 
children's bread, and to this class, we re^ 
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peat, Arthur did not belong. But to-night 
he had luck, every minute he swept masses 
of gold into his bank. Already faces looked 
eager and pale with desperation, while sum 
after sum was staked and lost, and no one 
won except the banker. 

" By Jove ! he has the luck of the Evil 
One I" exclaimed the sallow Yankee who 
had first addressed Arthur ; " he'll clear you 
all out to-night — you youngsters had better 
stop." 

With the pertinacity of those who lose, 
heated and flushed with wine, the youngsters 
determined to play on, till at last they one 
and all declared they could risk no mora 
Then with angry, disappointed looks, they 
crowded round Arthur, who sat quietly 
counting up his gains ; and murmurs arose, 
some of them not too flattering. At last one 
bolder than the rest exclaimed, "Impos- 
tor! come under false pretences to make 
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money out of us ; and a coward to boot ! " 
On hearing these words, Arthur sprang 
up, while the pile of money rolled unheeded 
on the floor, " Who dares call me coward 
or impostor? — I'll brand him liar to his 
face. But look here," he continued, glaring 
fiercely roimd, " I'll tell you what I'll do, 
I'll give you your revenge — here, choose 
your own banker, and I'll play, I promise, 
till daylight breaks — all to-morrow if you're 
not satisfied — and now begin." 

He seated himself defiantly, and the rest, 
rather crest-fallen at the imlucky sally that 
had called forth his ire, obeyed reluctantly. 
And now the luck had changed, Arthur 
placed his heap of money on the table, and 
gradually it melted away. The fickleness of 
fortune showed itself. Arthur lost steadi- 
ly, but he persevered in spite of the remon- 
strances of the older portion of the assembly, 
who were chiefly spectators. His blood was 
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up, and he would rather have died than have 
risen from the table, after the imputation 
that had been cast upon him. His honour 
(what's in a name ?) was at stake. 

The bank had been changed several times, 
almost everyone was ready to leave off ; but 
still Arthur played on, with a set resolve 
upon his face, and a dangerous gleam in his 
eye. His chestnut hair hung damp round 
his face ; he had thrown off his coat, and 
turned up his shirt-sleeves to be more at 
ease, and his dainty dress was sadly ruffled 
and in disorder. His hand shook as he 
lifted up the cards, and every moment he 
drauk deeper of the potation that stood at. 
his elbow. He had lost all his gains, he had 
emptied his pockety of whatever gold still re- 
mained there, and now he was playing for 
I U's, risking his whole fortune, his future 
happiness, on the turn of a card or the toss 
of a die. He had found a banker willing to 
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continue the game, for fortune had been in 
his favour ; but by degrees the others stop- 
ped, sobered at sight of such reckless des- 
peration. 

Arthur had just risked a thousand, and it 
had gone against him ; he was preparing to 
go on, when a hand touched him on the 
shoulder, and a cool, determined voice ex- 
claimed — 

" Enough, Dormer, you must stop now !" 

Arthur turned with a curse upon his lips, 
and beheld the calm features of Sir Ronald 
Minton. 

" Minton ! — you here !" he said impatient- 
ly, trying to shake off his touch. " Leave me 
alone, I am not going to leave off to please 
anyone. They dared me to do it, and, 

d n it, I will show them who's a coward 

now." 

" This is nonsense, my dear fellow," an- 
swered Sir Ronald gently; "they are all 
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satisfied now, and you have refuted any ac* 
cusations brought against you, but this is 
foolhardiness." 

Arthur did not answer, but made a sign 
to the banker that he wai^ ready to proceed. 
The latter hesitated, perhaps ruled by Sir 
Ronald's interference ; and Arthur, turning 

» 

fiercely to the latter, exclaimed— * 

" Leave me alone, will you! Don't you see 
you are stopping the game ?" 

" I intend to do so," returned his friend, 
and turning to the master of the house, he 
asked, " Is it not your wish that all ^mbling 
shall cease now ?" 

The latter signed acquiescence, and a 
general break-up took place. Arthur was 
dragged away reluctantly, shouting to Sir 
Honald,, 

" 111 pay you out for your cursed inter- 
ference — I'm no child to be treated in this 
way ! " 
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But Sir Ronald took no heed, as Ger- 
trude's brother Arthur was sacred in his 
eyes. Had he not set himself the task of be- 
fiiending and aiding all her family from 
henceforth, for her sake'; and did he not 
hope in the accomplishment of the smallest 
duty towards his neighbour (how much more 
towards her flesh and blood) to sanctify the 
love that had absorbed his soul ? 
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CHAPTER III. 

TTTE left Gertrude, on the evening of her 
* * eventful interview with Sir Ronald, 
fainting on her threshold. We will not 
follow her in her sad awakening, when 
nature struggled to retain oblivion, and 
shrank from the acute agony of the ensuing 
days, when her soul seemed transformed 
into a, receptacle for the keenest suffering — 
when wishes were sin, and thoughts a use- 
less longing after bliss that never could be. 
Gertrude thought in those days that she had 
drained the cup of bitterness to the dregs — 
she wished for death, and fancied that to 
her frenzied appeal it must come ; but, no, 
days passed on, her health was good, her 
strength did not fail, nor the power of 
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suffering diminish, and the vista of her 
spoilt, loveless life lay, drear and distinct, 
stretched out before her aching ®ght. It 
seemed to her wonderful that th^ world 
could go on in 4ts usual measured routine : 
people were bom, married, and died, the 
sun rose and set, dinner and breakfast .came 
round again, and. still she carried the gnaw- 
ing worm at her heart. Did not the Bible 
say that the evil wish was as sinfiil. as the 
deed ? Had she not sinned in thoughts and 
desires as deeply as the greatest Magdalen ? 
And yet there she was, mistress of a great 
household, curtsied to by the poor, . looked 
up to by the rich, blameless and Jionourable 
as ever ; even the coarse, unquestioning con- 
fidence of her husband was bitter to her 
—how had she requited his trust ? ' Had 
not her frame quivered with ecstasy at the 
sound of another man^s voice ? — ^had she not 
felt his. kisses on her lips, his hands round 
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her, pressing her to his bosom, his burning 
protestations in her ear? True, he was 
gone ; but how — as the rejected, humiliated 
aspirant, or as the acknowledged, adored 
lover ? Her heart fainted within her at the 
answer to these questions. Where was her 
pride, where her steadfast bearing now? 
Gone, crumbled to the dust ; the humbled 
saddened woman only remained. How glad 
she was, then, of Captain Maxwell's pre- 
sence; how she rejoiced that the talk of dogs 
and horses, and the never-ending topics of 
the field and the turf, kept Lord Chilling- 
worth happy and amused, unable to notice 
her pallor, or her extreme dejection^ and 
leaving her alone, to brood or torment her* 
self at her leisure. But though she fancied 
Lord Chillingworth had observed nothing, 
there was one who had, and that one was 
Captain Maxwell. From the day iKrhea 
Gertrude had returned home alone from her 
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ride, and Sir Ronald had ridden to the station, 
sending back his horse with a man, bearer 
of a note to the eflFect that he was suddenly 
obliged to return to town, this, coupled with 
Lady Chillingworth's sudden indisposition 
and retirement to her own room — all these 
little incidents had opened the Captain's 
eyes, and he was determined to warn his 
host — ^if, indeed, he were still unconscious — 
lest mischief should ensue. The ladies had 
retired to rest; Lord Chillingworth and 
Captain Maxwell sat over their cold brandy 
and water iu the smoking-room, when the 
latter exclaimed, 

" By-the-bye, Chillingworth, what sudden 
freak was that of Minton's to go up to town 
without a word of notice ?" 

"Ah I poor Minton r said the other, as 
he carefully mixed his brandy in a timibler, 
and folding his dressing-gown comfortably 
round him, settled himself in an American 
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rocking-chair — "it was some business he 
had forgotten suddenly came into his head, 
and he felt obliged to attend to it at once." 

" Deuced odd business, don't you think ?" 
asked the Captain, languidly, as he knocked 
the ashes off his cigar — " to be quite forgot- 
ten one minute, and so important the next, 
that he could not even spare time to say 
good-bye to you." 

" Oh ! well, you know, amongst friends 
one is not so particular. Minton is such a 
tame cat in my house— he comes and goes 
much as he likes. Besides, you imderstand 
the sort of business young men have-r-per- 
haps an interesting appointment-^who 
knows?" 

" Oh ! as you say," rejoined his iiiend, 
"who knows, indeed? K I were you, 
Chillingworth, I wouldn't allow a tame cat 
of that sort, when the animal is so fascinating 
and good-looking." 
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" Why ? — ^what do you mean ?" asked his 
lordship, turning round to have a good view 
of his friend. " I declare you are oracular 
to-night I Why, Minton's nothing to me ; 
he amuses the ladies, and that's a very good 
recommendation, and he's not a bad shot." 

" A very good accomplishment the first, 
but as a Jmsband I should not encourage it." 

" Why, what do you mean ? You don't 
think that — ^that — I mean — ^no, really, my 
good fellow, do speak clearly," exclaimed 
Lord Chillingworth, with a forced, uneasy 
laugh. 

*'Well, if I must say what I think, I 
think it is just as well IMinton is gone. Do 
you think Lady Chillingworth is looking 
well ?" he asked, abruptly, but in an indif- 
ferent tone, as if it was quite immaterial to 
him. 

Lord Chillingworth did not answer ; his 
cigar lay neglected on the table, and he was 
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poking the fire with impatient, angry jerks. 
Suddenly he exclaimed, in a hoarse voice — 

" Maxwell, this is a joke — ^you are trifling 
with mel You do not mean that my 
wife " 

" I make no imputations," answered Max- 
well, gravely, " but I say that the constant 
and pleasing society of a good-looking, 
amiable young man must prove dangerous 
to a young, pretty, and unoccupied woman* 
You and I, Chillingworth, have other things 
to think of, but women^s heads are easily 
turned, and from what / have seen in my 
experience, I should say they were never to 
be depended on at the best of times.'* 

" Then you mean that Minton is a scoun- 
drel ?" burst forth the Earl, moving uneasi- 
ly in his chair, and looking in the direction 
of the door, as if he expected to find there 
the vial for his wrath to be expended on. 

"No, no," eagerly answered Maxwell; 
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" you go to extremes, my dear fellow. I 
only said you had better be warned.'* 

^^ Thank you for a hint when the mis* 
chiefs done," blurted out Lord Chilling- 
worth, pacing the room backwards and for* 
wards ; " you insinuate that Minton left sud* 
denly — ^mysteriously ; you insinuate that he 
was in love with my wife, and that she — oh I 
God, it isn't true. Maxwell? — say it isn't true! 
And then you say J only meant to warn 
you* Don't you see, man, that it is shutting 
the stable door when the horse is stolen, and 
that you have destroyed my peace for ever ?" 

He sat down as if this unwonted show of 
agitation had exhausted him, and drank off 
a tumbler of brandy-and-water. Maxwell 
hesitated. Had he really, in seeking to 
prevent mischief, caused it; and had his 
clumsy efforts served but to fan the fire he 
strove to quench ? At last he said, rather 
Btemly, 
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" Chillingwortli, be a man ! It isn't the 
first time you and I have heard a word said 
touching the purest woman's honour. On 
my life, I believe there is no mischief done, 
but I intended to warn you — and now you 
take it like a wayward child, that cries be- 
fore it is hurt. Lady Chillingworth is in- 
nocent — ^take my word for it. Amongst 
men one is apt to speak perhaps too plainly 
— ^women's reputations ought to be above 
suspicion — ^but still, I tell you you must 
trust and treat her as before, only keep 
your eyes open. Women are odd, sensitive 
animals, and I fear neither you nor I have 
much experience in their treatment. Mares 
are always skittish, you know, and I sup- 
pose the sex is the same everywhere !" 

" Thanks, Maxwell — thanks; I know you 
mean it well — and I'm a rough fellow, and 
not used to ladies' ways ; but still, Maxwell, 
I always wished for curly little heads around 
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my table, and that their mother should be 
— well, what perhaps Lady Chillingworth is 
not !" 

He laid his head on his arms on the table, 
and sighed. 

" Nonsense, my good fellow," said Max- 
wellj touched in spite of himself, and won- 
dering what woman's spell could be to tame 
such a rude nature as that of the Earl. 
" You are giving way to idle fancies. Tush ! 
man, you'll live perhaps to look at these 
things as I do! Psha! a woman's not worth 
the heartache she causes — certainly not 
worth making oneself miserable about. And 
now, having given you my lecture, and made 
an enemy of Lady Chillingworth for life 
should this conversation ever come to her 
ears, let's forget it all, and look at the 
weights for the ' Liverpool.' 

But Lord Chillingworth did not so easily 
forget — ^he promised Captain Maxwell that 
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he would say nothing of this conversation to 
his wife, and he kept his word ; but he did 
not get over the uncomfortable feeling for 
some time. He was not one whit more 
affectionate or more attentive to Gertrude ; 
lie went in and out, and about his pursuits, 
whistling as before ; but there was a slight 
uneasiness in his manner — he would look 
steadily at Lady Chillingworth, as if to scru- 
tinize her face, and sometimes even cast a 
sly glance at the letters that were presented 
to her at the breakfast-table; but nothing 
occurred to rouse his jealousy, and his 
watchfulness, so suddenly kindled, was fast 
subsiding. 

It was about this time, on one dull, 
murky morning in November, when a slight 
drizzling rain was falling, and everjrthing to 
non-hunters looked as gloomy and uncom- 
fortable as could well be, that Lord Chil- 
lingworth started off to drive in his dog-cart 
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to a distant meet of foxhounds, which he 
rarely patronized ; but on this occasion he 
had been advised to go there, as there were 
hopes of real good sport, Gertrude was 
not yet up, Captain Maxwell was away, and 
as Lord Chillingworth seated himself in the 
vehicle, and drew around him his thick, 
grey driving-coat, with large brass buttons, 
not a soul viewed his departure from the 
Castle windows. Involuntarily he looked 
up at Gertrude's room — the curtains were 
close drawn, and all looked still and de- 
jserted ; he quickly gathered up the reins, 
and with a click to the willing horse, was 
soon spinning along at the rate of ten miles 
an hour. He was late at the meet, and 
had but time to jump on his horse — a 
chestnut and a peculiar favourite — ^without 
acknowledging any of his friends, as the 
hounds started off to draw the covert. The 
rain had passed away, the air was damp, but 
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a cool west wind blew pleasantly, and as the 
mist cleared from the tops of the high trees, 
and no longer hung over the hedges and 
along the plough, there seemed every chance 
of sport. Just before Lord Ohillingworth 
rode a horseman on an iron-grey horse, who 
was deep in conversation with a short man 
on a little brown cob, and the Earl, with 
his instinctive love of horseflesh, began men- 
tally appraising the horse and his rider. 
"Nice horse that," he said to himself; 
"strong loins, good shoulders, clean fet- 
locks, up to weight too, looks as if he could 
jump, shouldn't wonder if he could carry 
me. I wonder if the man would sell him. 
Suppose he's a farmer, as he's talking to a 
countrified-looking chap. I'll keep my eyfe 
on him, if we should have a run, and make 
him an offer if the horse goes well. Deuce 
take it ! the man sits well too — ^he doesn't 
look like a farmer, though he is in a black 
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coat. Where have I seen that seat ?" The 
man turned his head at this moment, and 
revealed the features of Sir Ronald Minton. 
"Ha!" exclaimed the Earl, as the blood 
rushed to his face, "is it you, my fine fel- 
low? — ^we'U see what you're made of to- 
day !" 

Lord Chillingworth had an unbounded 
contempt for a man who was not a good 
rider, and from seeing Sir Ronald so in- 
different on racing topics, he had conceived 
that he was no lover of horses, and conse- 
quently no hunter. At this discovery the 
grey fell considerably in his estimation — in- 
deed, on further scrutiny, he thought he 
stood over, and that he looked as if he might 
have a spavin, and decidedly his shoulder 
was not so fine as he had fancied. Mean- 
while Sir Ronald had not recognised him, 
and still continued talking to his friend on 
the cob ; and as they had now reached the 
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covert, Lord Chillingworth took a diiferent 
turn, and lost sight of him in the crowd. 

What a chilly proceeding the moment of 
expectation outside the covert always is, 
while you hear the sonorous yelping of the 
hounds giving tongue, or the loud crack of 
the huntsman's whip, or the hoarse sound of 
his voice, as rushing through the imderwood 
he shouts, and curses, and administers pun* 
ishment with the lash, while the hundreds 
of eager expectants shiver around, each 
anxious to be first to get away, and several 
times doomed to disappointment, as the cry 
of "Gone away I" echoes from some ig- 
norant mouth — as quickly repressed by an 
older, more experienced hand. But when 
at last the joyfrd sound is heard in good 
earnest, then what a delightfiil bustle and 
confusion !^— cigars are hastily thrown away; 
a few unfortunate wretches who had got off 
to tighten their girths, or alter their curb- 
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cham, get nearly knocked over by the eager 
stream of horsemen, and find their beautiful 
breeches and spotless red coat so bespattered 
with dirt, that they look as if their descent 
to the earth had not been altogether volun- 
tary. By the time they have wiped the 
mud out of their eyes, and remounted their 
impatient steeds, the hounds are far away 
over the next field, and further sight of 
them for to-day is considerably problem- 
atical. But Lord Chillingworth was no be- 
ginner—he had chosen the right comer of 
the covert, and as the fox stole cautiously 
out, he hid himself dose to the wood, and 
had a fiill view of his course over the 
ploughed field, when one by one the hounds 
came out and sped away on his track in one 
creamy, waving line ; and when at last a 
loud view halloo arose. Lord Chillingworth 
was well away from the crowd, and over a 
stiff stake and bound fence into the plough.. 

p2 
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The first jump is what generally decides 
your place in a run — ^take a stiff fence and 
get well away, and while others are splut- 
tering and hesitating in your rear, you will 
have' gained half a mile, and have taken 
nothing out of your horse. This was the 
Earl's case. As he looked behind he saw 
a confused line of red coats and black 
and grey horses struggling for the fence, 
but he was a good fifty yards ahead, and 
gently pulled together his horse, and went 
quietly through the plough. The place he 
had gained at first he seemed destined to 
keep throughout the day, for the run, at a 
good sharp pace, was across a very stiff 
country, and many were the falls and ca- 
sualties; while the field, which had consisted 
of some hundreds, had now dwindled down 
to about twenty. This was the time to 
prove both horse and rider — ^the horse's 
stamina and cleverness, the rider's judgment 
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and cool collected courage. Lord Chil- 
lingworth's chestnut was a three-hundred- 
guinea horse, of unrivalled blood and breed- 
ing, and he felt sure that whoever came to 
grief he at least would be secure, so it was 
with a delightful feeling of self-confidence 
that he steered the chestnut through the 
difficulties of his course. All his annoyances 
were forgotten then; jealousy, Gertrude, had 
faded from his remembrance ; all he cared 
for was coming in first, and who-whooping 
at the death. It was therefore to his in- 
tense annoyance that he beheld a grey 
horse jumping in such splendid style, appar- 
ently clearing the largest fence without an 
exertion, and gradually gaining upon him. 
At last they came to a hollow in which was 
a wide brook, the chestnut was a magnificent 
water-jumper, and now his owner thought 
the grey must fall — ^nine horses out of ten 
would either refuse or come to grief, and 
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why should not the grey be one of the nine? 
They came down a tremendous pace, the 
grey and the chestnut side by side. The 
chestnut cleared it, but with difficulty, while 
the grey seemed to fly over it, and in that 
short moment of hesitation had already 
outstripped him, and was gallantly breasting 
the hill. Lord Chillingworth gave utterance 
to a suppressed curse, and struck the spurs 
into his horse. The chestnut, unaccustomed 
to such treatment, bounded forward, but 
tired at the hill. In that moment Lord 
Chillingworth had beheld his rival, and in 
his turn Sir Ronald Minton had recognised 
him. Between his set teeth the Earl swore 
that this man should not be his successful 
rival in love and sport ; he was determined 
to be first — or die. It was no longer a fair 
trial of prowess and luck, it was the struggle 
of two men resolved that neither would give 
in. Both gave a defiant look at one an- 
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other, both seemed to understand that this 
was no idle game, but real, desperate, ear- 
nest. Now one would crash first through an 
almost impossible bull-finch, then the other 
would take an ox-fence, looking back to see 
if his rival stumbled. The horses sobbed and 
heaved, the chestnut was white and frothy, 
and the grey had become a deep steel colour, 
with the effect of the perspiration that pour- 
ed down his legs ; but the riders cared not 
— ^what was the life of a horse when their 
pride and rivaby as men were at stake? 
They w§re no longer fighting for the barren 
honour of killing a fox, they were fighting 
to see which should conquer, whidi of them 
was the best man — ^the one rode to gain his 
lady-love, the other struggled to defeat his 
rival ; all is fair in love and war, how much 
more in hatred and strife I 

And each felt the next fence they came 
to would decidfe the strugsle — would see 
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one killed and the other the winner ; but 
still the horses kept their legs, and the pace 
was gradually decreasing. Sir Ronald was 
very pale ; his eyes were gleaming, and his 
mouth was firmly compressed, while drops 
of cold sweat stood on his brow. Lord 
Chillingworth, on the contrary, was very 
flushed ; his face looked desperate, as if he 
was nerving himself to shrink from nothing, 
so that his vengeance might be accomplish- 
ed. When Sir Ronald should lie there cold 
and bleeding — when he should acknowledge 
himself vanquished — then, indeed, Gertrude 
would be avenged, and the Earl might lie 
him down to rest in peaxie. 

Meanwhile, the horses had to be pushed 
on by whip and spur ; one more large jump, 
and either or both must fall; one little 
stumble, and down they would go, to re- 
cover themselves no more. The hounds 
threw up, and there w& a momentary 
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check. They had run for forty minutes, and 
only a few of the field were still struggling 
in the rear, most of them having cut in by 
by-ways and lanes — no one had gone 
straight but the two rivals, who were still 
side by side. This time the hounds had the 
scent all right. Away they went across two 
grass meadows, over a small brook, and up 
the other side into an orchard, over a stone 
wall into the paved farmyard, and through 
that, over ridge and furrow, towards a tre- 
mendous stake and bound hedge, with a 
ditch on each side. The two men turned 
at nothing. Safely over the brook, now at 
the wall, on to the paved yard. There was 
a crash, a stumble, a clatter of iron hoofs 
upon the stones, and a shout from a tri- 
umphant voice ; but the triumph was prema- 
ture. It was Sir Ronald's horse that had 
caught his knees in the wall ; down he came 
on the pavement as Lord Chillingworth 
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gave the shout ; but he recovered himself as 
he touched the ground, and with a tremen- 
dous effort regained his legs, and, though 
quivering with nervousness and fatigue, was 
soon again alongside of the chestnut. Now 
they came to the stake and bound fence. The 
grey gathered himself up, and with strength 
that seemed almost impossible, cleared the 
whole thing at a bound ; while the chestnut, 
catching his hind legs in the fence, came 
down heavily on his head, and lay motion- 
less. A groan escaped his rider, but 
whether of pain or disappointment Sir 
Ronald did not give himself time to see. 
The fox was quite done, and in a small spin- 
ney only two fields off the hounds came 
upon him, and fairly ran into him. He was 
a fine fellow, and had given them a good 
run, and Sir Ronald was victorious ; but — 
where was Lord Chillingworth ? The first 
moment of triumph over, the challenge won, 
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he bethought himself of the groan he had 
heard. Good God ! — was the man dead ? 
— ^had he killed the husband of his lady- 
love? A thrill of horror passed through 
Sir Ronald's mind. Was this the end of all 
his resolves of self-denial and abnegation, 
to be the murderer of another ? He swung 
himself on his panting horse, and rode back 
as quickly as he could to where Lord Chil- 
lingworth had fallen. He soon came to the 
spot ; there was a crowd collected round. 
As he came up he asked eagerly, " What is 
it ?— how is he ?" 

" Oh 1 dead," answered one bystander ; 
" but he rode like a madman to-day." 

" Lord Chillingworth dead?" half-shrieked 
Sir Ronald, pale with fear. 

" No, the horse is dead, and Lord Chill- 
ingworth is hurt — internally, they think!" 

Sir Ronald jumped off and forced his way 
through the group. There lay the inanimate 
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remains of the poor chestnut, who had 
carried him so well. His back was broken, 
and his nostrils, still inflated as they had 
been with eagerness and mettle, had stained 
the earth with blood that had poured from 
them ; while a little to one side a man sup- 
ported Lord Chillingworth's head on his 
knee. His face was ghastly white, but 
scarcely more so than that of Sir Ronald as 
he approached him. As he stood looking 
in horror at the prostrate figure. Lord Chill- 
ingworth opened his eyes, and said, in a 
hoarse whisper, " Not conquered, only 
beaten I" None of the spectators knew the 
meaning of these words, and thought de- 
liriirai was coming on ; but Sir Ronald knew 
what they signified, and as he threw himself 
down beside the Earl, sent one heartfelt 
prayer, such as for years had not passed his 
lips, up to heaven, that the curse of Cain 
might not be his ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TIT ADELINE'S hour of trial had arrived. 
'^*-'- She underwent the anguish which 
since the fall of Eve it has been woman's lot 
to sujffer, and, at last, as consciousness re- 
turned, and a deep thrill of well-being and 
thankfulness went through her, a voice mur- 
mured, " It is all over !" and her child was 
put into her arms. No longer now could 
she live for herself, or shrink from the trials 
she did not wish to bear — another's life was 
boimd up in hers, another little human soul 
was given to her to tend and to suffer for. 
Oh 1 wonderful sensation of motherhood, 
when the weakest woman self-constitutes 
herself the guardian of a weaker than her 

« 

self. Then, in those J&rst hours of anxiety and 
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pain, the woman's soul seems to midergo a 
renovation. On awakening she emerges 
strong in the power of her love, the perfect 
woman, because, at last, the law of nature 
is fulfilled. There are tender sympathies 
called forth in the existence of her child ; 
there is a strange, wonderful mystery in this 
power of giving life ; there are depths of de- 
votion, of love, which are never aroused till 
maternal affection bids them live and put 
forth their roots. Hitherto Madeline would 
willingly have died to save Arthur, she 
would have sunk to the lowest depths of 
misery and despair to give him happiness ; 
but now a mightier voice arose, the voice 
of the babe, which said, " The life you gave 
me, it is now your duty to preserve I" Made- 
line's feeling for her child was purer, more 
unalloyed with sin and sorrow, than any she 
had ever known, and as she gazed at its 
little hands, its rosy-tipped fingers and toes, 
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the little half-open mouth, the wondering 
blue eyes, that looked up into hers with 
such confiding innocence, there leaped up 
within her heart a joy unspeakable. She 
would lie for hours clasping it to her breast, 
putting her finger to its heart to see if the 
pulsation still went on right, feeling its soft, 
velvety skin with untold rapture, then hold- 
ing it a little way off on her outstretched 
arm, admire again and again the little life 
that was her own, and wonder how soon 
she would hear the small voice utter that 
endearing word " mother 1" In that mo- 
ment she felt there was no happiness like 
hers; now, indeed, she could afford to shower 
joy and blessing upon all mankind, for they 
had not her treasure. 

• As Madeline reposed day after day peace- 
ftdly upon her bed, she felt the gentle 
ministrations of a woman's hand about 
her^ she appreciated the instinctive atma- 
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q)here of love that seemed to shield the light 
from her eyes, to understand her smallest 
sigh, to perform her smallest wish ; and as 
she grew stronger, she one day pushed aside 
the curtain to see who was beside her. Her 
hasty action startled the woman, and in that 
moment Madeline beheld her mother. As she 
did so, a stern expression came over her 
countenance ; pointing to the babe that slum- 
bered peacefully beside her, she exclaimed, 

" Mother, with that beside me, I dare not 
Say more — ^but, oh I how could you deceive 
me so ?" 

Madame Scarsi's lips quivered, her pale 
face grew ashy white as she fell forward on 
the bed, murmuring, 

" My child, my child, forgive me !" 

" I can forgive, mother, but oh I my poor 
babe, can he, ought he to forgive ?" 

" Madeline, my darling," sobbed her mo* 
ther, " you know not how I have prayed, 
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how I have fought ! I did it all for the best, 
Madeline ; your husband knows all I" 

" And how could you poison his life with 
the secret you did not dare reveal to me ! 
Oh! mother, was this love? — ^was it not 
rather cruelty ? The sins of the fathers 
are visited upon the children, mother. You 
have ruined my happiness — can you be hap- 
py now ?" 

"Child! child I do not speak so ; you are 
a mother yourself, learn to be indulgent to 
a mother's weakness. I loved you too well, 
Madeline. I would fain have seen you 
happy, and now you even reproach me!" 

Madeline sighed. 

" Mother ! do not let us talk of these 
things — this is no fit subject between you 
and me ; but that we can ever be as we were 
before, is impossible. I can not forget." 

"But Padre Stefano has assured me 
my sins are forgiven ; surely if Heaven is 
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mercifiil, Madeline, you will be so too-** 

■ 

The widow seized Madeline's hands, and 
heaped burning kisses on them, while the 
hot tears flowed down and trickled through 
her fingers. Her mother's humility an- 
noyed and grieved Madeline beyond mea- 
sure ; and yet it was as she had said, she 
could not forget. Already on her way to 
England, though unsummoned, Madame 
Scarsi had come to be with her daughter in 
the time of peril ; but had only arrived after 
the birth of the child. But she had watched 
and tended her as only a mother could ; she 
had sat by her bedside, and snatched brief 
moments of sleep, that Madeline might want 
for nothing ; she did not wish to be seen of 
her, she only wanted to be near her, to feel 
that Madeline was grateful for her kindness, 
without knowing to whom she was indebted. 
But now that at last she had bent in shame 
and humiliation before her daughter, now 
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that the last act of her painfiil life was ac- 
complished — ^all she wished for was her 
daughter's forgiveness, and then to be at 
rest — ^for ever. The years of her life had 
been few, but they had been years of suffer- 
ing, and if the child of her love, of her sor- 
row, were to turn against her, and curse 
the hour of her birth, what was left to her 
but to die ? 

But Madeline did not consider all this ; 
she recked not of the long years of penance 
and sorrow that her mother had borne in 
patience, of the hope deferred, the heart- 
sickness, the utter dull despair when her 
hopes proved false, and there seemed no 
help or comfort in earth or heaven ; — she 
knew and felt not for all this, but in her 
pure righteousness was hard to the weary, 
sorrowful heart that yearned for sympathy 
and forgiveness. Their positions were so 
utterly reversed. The child who had waited 

g2 
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with humble obedience for a mother's teach- 
ings now stood forth as an accusing judge to 
damn her with the evidence of her exist- 
ence. 

By degrees Madeline's affection and gen- 
tleness returned; but, as she had said, things 
were no longer as they had been in the free, 
innocent days of her childhood. A shadow 
was over her, and an avenging angel seemed 
to stand between them, when she would 
have poured out confidences in her mother's 
ear as in the days of old. Madame Scarsi 
felt it, but accepted all with the dull pas- 
siveness of despair, that asked nothing of 
life, and only sought whatever compensa- 
tion might yet remain to her in the far-off 
realms of heavenly bliss. 

Meanwhile, how had Arthur taken the 
birth of his little son ? It had happened 
but a few days after the scene at the artist's 
reunion. His mind full of the annoyances 
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and worry consequent upon the loss of such 
a considerable sum, he had scarcely spared 
a moment of thought to the fact of his wife's 
safety. The child was there, an additional 
burden, and now indeed life was earnest 
for him — ^two dependent creatures calling 
upon him, their natural protector, for sup- 
port and subsistence. He was very grate- 
ful now for Sir Ronald's timely interference^ 
though he could not help wondering why 
he should have taken such great interest in 
him, a comparative stranger, but too proud 
to go to him and confess honestly that he 
had been in the wrong. He had not met 
him since, and, under the auspices of Mike 
Standish and his machinations, had alone 
sought for help to extricate himself from 
the difficulties of his position. Mike had 
found the money for him easily enough, 
under the sole condition that if ever he bor- 
rowed money again, it should be from him ; 
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and thus the wily adventurer saw him safer 
still beneath his dutches. Madeline had 
her mother's society to fall back upon. Ar- 
thur had no scruple in absenting himself 
ffom home^ and in plunging deeper into the 
nefarious transactions he was now engaged 
in. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A DEEP stillness reigned in Chilling- 
-^-^ worth Castle since the day when its 
lord had been brought home on a litter, and 
Gertrude, pale and trembling, had witnessed 
the sad procession winding its gloomy way 
up to the gates, and had beheld what she 
thought the lifeless form of her husband. 
Since that day the young Countess had not 
lived, only vegetated on one only hope in 
her heart, that he might not be dead — dead 
while her illegal love had reigned in her 
breast, while she, his wife, had been faith- 
lessly watching for another's coming. She 
was well punished now for her short dream 
of happiness; the remainder of her existence 
would be too short to e:q)iate her sin — ► 
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that one brief moment of forgetfiilness 
which would poison and haunt her life for 
eternity. They were obliged to beg her to 
take nourishment and rest, and drag her 
perforce from Lord Chillingworth's bedside, 
where she would sit in a state of dull tor- 
por, listening for one sign, one sound which 
should tell her he still lived ; and all those 
who saw her ghostlike, pallid figure, with 
the dark lines round her wistful wandering 
eyes, would shake their heads pit3dngly, and 
whisper, " How she loved him, to be sure 1" 
Her lonely watching appeared to be fruit- 
less, for the Earl's strong constitution seemed 
completely shattered — ^he lay like an infant 
in helpless repose, never speaking, and ap- 
parently unconscious, only with difficulty 
swallowing the nourishment they poured 
down his throat; the doctors shook, their 
heads, and said there must be some in- 
ternal injury which science could not reach, 
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and that, if he did not soon become conscious, 
the end must be death. They did not tell 
this to the wife in plain, common-place 
words, but their grave looks and frequent 
consultations chilled her as words could not 
have done, and in her horror-stricken look 
they read that she too understood them. 
Her weary vigil had lasted more than a 
week; she had sat tearless, in a state of com- 
plete prostration, the sickness of expectation 
written clearer every day upon her counte- 
nance, when one afternoon they told her 
some one was waiting to see her on impor- 
tant business. Unconsciously she rose, fol- 
lowing the messenger, and entered the 
library, whither he conducted her. From 
the deep oriel window, where he was half 
concealed by the red curtain (as she came in 
looking round in a bewildered way) a man's 
active figure emerged, while a voice said, 
" My darling, I am so glad you are come!" 
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A quiver passed through her frame ; she 
started, and exclaimed in a hoarse, hard 
tone, as she recognised Sir Ronald, " What 
have you come here for ?" 

He gazed in astonishment and pity at her 
cold, woe-begone countenance. All her 
youth, her coquetry had departed, the play 
of life and animation was gone — ^it was the 
ghost of Gertrude that stood thus pale and 
indifferent before him. " Oh I my love, how 
you have suffered I" he exclaimed, impetus 
ously, endeavouring to take her in his arms. 

She disengaged herself from his embrace, 
and drawing back a step or two, she said^ 
still in the same measured voice that sounded 
like an echo from the grave, " All is over 
between us — ^have you come to look at my 
despair ?" 

"Ohl do not speak so, Gertrude, my 
love I my life I Am I not here still ? Say 
you forgive me I" 
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"Do you know what lies in there?" she 
said, drawing nearer, while her finger- 
pointed towards the door, and an expression 
of terror came over her countenance — " do 
you know what is there ? He is dead I — 
dead I" she murmured, in low, agonized 
tones. 

"For God's sake, Gertrude, calm your- 
self!" said he, now really alarmed for her 
sanity ; " this has been too much for you — 
you want rest and quiet." 

" And how can I have rest or peace this 
side of the grave? — ^you and I, murderer 
and murderess I . Yes," she laughed, wildly, 
"you must share my doom too; but you 
were not his wife !" her voice fell, and she 
placed her hand, cold as a stone, and 
clammy, like a serpent's touch, upon his 
arm. "Listen I in the dark hours of the 
night it comefr— thatr-that horrid thing I— 
a skeleton seems to pursue me, and print 
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its icy, horrible kisses on my lips! Ha! 
there it comes ! — oh ! save — save me !" 

She gave a loud shriek, and fell forward 
into Sir Ronald's arms ; and in that moment 
the door opened, and a figm'e, the just sem- 
blance of a ghost, entered the room. It 
was Lord Chillingworth, deathly as the 
white clothes he wore ; his face was ghastly 
and haggard, and across his brow there 
stretched the bloody mark of a wound 
which he had received at the time of his 
accident. He gave one look, saw his wife 
in Sir Ronald's arms, and, as he did so, he 
pressed his hand to his heart, then, with a 
groan, he sank exhausted on the ground. 
In the twinkling of an eye Sir Ronald lift- 
ed him up, carried him with Herculean 
strength on to his bed, rang the bell for as- 
sistance, and then returned to Gertrude, who 
still lay half insensible on the sofa. 

" Gertrude," he said, as he chafed her 
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hands tenderly — " Gertrude, he lives ; your 
worst fears are over ; but now, oh ! my love, 
I tremble for you I" She raised herself, and 
gazed with tearful, wondering eyes up into 
his face. " Gertrude, I came to tell you I 
was not answerable for Lord Chillingworth's 
death, if anjrthing should have happened. 
I came to tell you that always, in all cases, 
you might depend upon me as your friend, 
and that I regretted those hasty words 
which opened your eyes to the feelings, 
alas ! I could no longer contain. I came to 
bid you an eternal adieu, and carry away 
your image, pure and lovely as I had last 
seen you, in my heart. J But now, Gertrude, 
things are changed. Lord Chillingworth 
suspects us, and it is I who have ruined 
your life. All I could say cannot avail me 
—I stand condemned, but my life, my love, 
shall be the only retribution I can bring 
you. If you will accept of this — ^if you will 
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fly from your husband's wrath, and go with 
me, then, indeed, Gertrude, you shall have 
no cause to repent your decision ; but if, on 
the contrary, you will brave all, accept your 
fate and your duty, Gertrude, I will ex- 
plain all to your husband, and leave you 
without a murmur, deeming the sacrifice of 
my happiness as nothing, if it can bring you 
peace. Choose, Gertrude — I dare not influ- 
ence your decision." 

Gertrude raised her eyes to the speaker ; 
she looked into his manly countenance, 
which had never before seemed so hand- 
some as now, when he was making this 
grand act of self-sacrifice. She glanced at 
the deep, earnest blue eyes, in which glit- 
tered something like a tear, and which 
gazed down upon her with such unutterable 
love and pity, as he stood thus humbly be- 
fore her. She saw the man's heart bared, 
his fate in her hands, his prospects at her 
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mercy. In that moment of suspense and 
agony she gathered all her strength for the 
struggle — all her principle to the support of 
duty. An ai/dul silence reigned ; the deep 
gloomy librar}'^, with its rows of monotonous 
book-shelves, its mysterious recesses, its 
quaint, stiff furniture, was a fit scene for 
such an interview; the embers had burnt 
low, but there was an unearthly reddish 
glare from them, which glanced and gave 
back fitful lights on the polished knobs of 
the oak chairs. A dim twilight was setting 
in, and through the window a small even^ 
ing star shone down with an uncertain, blu- 
ish gleam, looking coldly upon the sorrows 
of humanity, so much below its sphere. 
The clock struck four. As the last chime 
died away, Sir Ronald said — 

"Gertrude, have you heard me? — ^you 
must decide now — and for ever I" 

Lady Chillingworth rose slowly, and then 
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standing with her head bent, and her hands 
dasped, she said, 

*' I accept my fate. I will stay with my 
husband, and do my duty to him, if he will 
permit me ; if not, God must help me, it is 
not in the power of man. And now, Sir 
Ronald, we must never meet again." 

She raised her face to his with the simple 
action of a child, and as he imprinted one 
long, silent kiss upon her quivering lips, a 
tear stole down his cheek. It was many 
years since he had wept, and then it was 
over his mother's grave. 

In a very few days Lord Chillingworth 
was sufficiently recovered to be able to sit 
up in an easy chair; his injuries were getting 
better, and there was now every prospect of 
his being restored to health. Gertrude had 
not failed in her unwearied attendance ; she 
had smoothed his pillow, and given him his 
medicine, and offered him the nourishment 
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prescribed, and in all those hours of dread 
solitude the husband and wife had spoken 
only on ordinary topics, with the indifferent 
tone of those who have nothing to conceal, 
though both knew that the guilty secret was 
revealed. Gertrude rose in the morning 
with an aching weight oppressing her ; at 
night she lay down with it again. Her smile 
was artificial, her conversation forced, and 
still Lord Chillingworth kept silence on the 
past events. Gertrude would have given 
worlds to hear him speak severely, in tones 
of wrath and condemnation ; but this ap- 
parent forgetfulness, this quietness and for- 
bearance, touched her to the quick. Some- 
times her brain throbbed, and she doubted 
whether, after all, it had not been a dream, 
a horrible dream — so like reality as to have 
caused her all this anguish ; or whether, in- 
deed, really Lord Chillingworth had seen 
nothing, and his groaa and fall had been 
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only the result of weakness and accident. 
But she was not long destined to remain in 
error. It was a beautiful bright day in 
December, the sun shone with a warmth 
that savoured more of May than of the near 
approach of Christmas ; the air was stUl and 
soft, and the robin sang high up in the 
laurels ; the grass crackled under your feet 
with the crispness of a slight frost, which 
the sun's rays were rapidly dispelling ; on 
the branches little dewdrops sparkled mer- 
rily, and the trees, which had not yet quite 
lost their leaves, were tinted by the sunlight 
with a rich golden brown. It was such a 
day as, even in winter, makes the heart 
warm with the beauty of nature, when there 
seems to be a combination of all the loveli- 
ness of summer and of autumn, the tender 
softness of the one, with the sterner majesty 
of the other. Lord Chillingworth, so long 
deprived of the fresh air of heaven, felt a 
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longing to be out again in the atmosphere 
that was so much more congenial to him 
than the oppressive warmth of the drawing- 
room, where the hothouse jflowers gave forth 
an almost overpowering fragrance ; and with 
the assistance of one or two stalwart foot- 
men, he was wheeled out on to the terrace, 
where there was a peculiarly sunny nook, 
close under the large magnolia-tree, and 
screened from the curious eyes of the house- 
hold. 

Gertrude brought her work, and throwing 
a scarlet shawl loosely round her shoulders, 
she seated herself in a garden chair beside 
him. Her fingers were busily engaged upon 
her knitting, and the steel pins danced merrily 
with a jingling sound, under her light touch ; 
but her eyes were looking out far away in 
the direction of the blue hills, which always 
seem to gaze down so quietly upon her. 
There was a friendly feeling about their soft 
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hazy outline, which always soothed her as 
she looked, and to-day they seemed to have 
a special attraction for her; it was the first 
time she had been out since her hnsband s 
accident, and the air was delidons to her 
tired nerves. 

Lord Chillingworth's illness had altered 
him for the better; those fresh vulgar colours 
had faded from his cheeks, and left a greater 
delicacy and refinement; the hideous clothes 
he generally wore had been laid aside for a 
soft grey shooting-suit, which showed off 
his figure to greater advantage ; the wound 
on his forehead had healed ; his hair 
was brushed back, and no longer hung in 
tumbled masses right on to his eyebrows ; 
and his whole appearance was more gentle- 
manlike and less horsey. His eyes were 
really of a very pretty colour, and now, as 
they rested with pleasure on his wife's grax^e- 
ful figure, they lighted up his heavy coun- 
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tenance with considerable intelligence. He 
had contemplated Gertrude for some min- 
utes, unobserved by her, when he drew; 
forth from his pocket a letter and laid it on 
her lap. The blood forsook her face, and 
her hands trembled, as she took it up, and 
recognised Sir Ronald Minton's clear, gen- 
tlemanlike handwriting. 

The letter ran thus, and all the while she 
read Lord Chillingworth scanned her' coun- 
tenance attentively, and formed his own con- 
clusions thereupon : — 

" Deak Lord Chillingworth, 

"The task I have undertaken 
is a difficult one. You saw your wife the 
other day in a situation that naturally has 
excited your gravest suspicions ; you think, 
no doubt, that she has been faithless to you, 
and that I chose the moment of your illness 
for a clandestine love-meeting with her. This 
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is not tlie case. Lady Chillingwortli is as 
pure as the day you married her. With shame 
and humiliation I confess that one day, last 
October, I breathed words in her ear which 
she should never have been called upon to 
hear; I made vows and protestations she had 
no right to receive. All this I honestly con- 
fess ; but beyond this your wife is not guilty. 
Appearances are against her, I own ; but I 
swear to you, by all that is most sacred to a 
man, his mother's name, his own salvation — 
Lady Chillingworth is true to you, and your 
honour is imsullied. She received my pro- 
testations with righteous anger, and forbade 
me the house. I came yesterday, rashly it 
is true, to express my sorrow for having of- 
fended her, and to ask her if she was still of 
the same mind towards me. I misjudged you 
then, I thought you not worthy of her; now, 
alas ! I see it was / who was not worthy. 
Lady Chillingworth again indignantly re- 
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pulsed me, and it was your sudden appear- 
ance, coupled with her general state of ner- 
vousness and agitation, that caused her to 
fall forward when (could I do less ?) I caught 
her in ray arms. That one unfortunate mo- 
ment may be the cause of endless misery to 
you and her, which I tremble to think of. 
For mercy's sake, do not be hard, on her ! 
It is 1 — ^I only that have sinned. If there is 
any reparation you would demand of me as 
a gentleman, I shall be ready at any moment 
to offer it ; but spare h^ ! For the sake of 
her whom you call your wife, believe this 
explanation, the truth> of which I am ready 
to prove with my life. More I cannot say, 
but should I be spjg:ed, the remaining years 
of my existence can never wipe out the stain 
that I feel lies upon me now, 

" I remain, yourg, . Ronald Minton." 

As Gertrude folded up this letter, she 
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lifted her appealing, tearfiil eyes to Lord 
Chillingworth's, and said in a trembling, 
gentle voice, " Do you believe this ?" 

"I do," answered Lord Chillingworth, 
as lie attempted to draw her towards him ; 
but she shrank from his touch, and falling 
on her knees before him, she exclaimed pas- 
sionately, bmying her head upon his knee, 

" Oh I Chillingworth, Chillingworth, shall 
you ever bear to see me again ? — can you 
ever forgive me my wickedness, my faith- 
lessness — for I will tell you all now, and you 
shall be my judge ? — I did love Sir Ronald, 
I did give him encouragement. It was a 
severe and bitter struggle for me to do my 
duty. I did not love you^ and you were my 
husband, aad I loved him, and he — oh! 
God, it was too dreadful ! — but I did not for 
one moment mean to indulge any sinful pas- 
sion — oh! no, Chillingworth, remember that, 
however you condemn me, I was sore 
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tempted, but I never did betray your 
honour I Spurn me as you like, but let me 
have at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that I told you all. Hear me out. I often 
longed to rush to your arms and implore 
you to save me from myself, from my own 
wicked passions, but you looked so coldly at 
me, I thought you did not care for me, and 
I was reckless, careless. But it is all over 
now — I know I ought to have done what 
was right, no matter if you loved me, and I 
have sinned past forgiveness !" 

She had sunk lower and lower, till her 
head almost touched his feet, and her waving 
hair had loosened itself and fell in shiny 
coils right on to the. gravel walk, while the 
shawl trailed in graceftil folds behind her. 
Her slender hands were clasped in an agony 
of remorse, and her voice was suffocated by 
sobs. As Lord Chillingworth moved not, 
and made no sign of raising her, the last 
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faint hope died within her bosom, and she 
felt that this was indeed the bitterness of 
death ! Lord Chillingworth's eyes followed 
the graceful contortions of her figure, as she 
writhed in agony at' his feet — ^he noted each 
rounded curve, the finished voluptuousness 
of her attitude, and suddenly a light broke 
in upon him. The beauty he had hitherto 
given no thought to suddenly gained a = fas- 
cination and an enchantment for his senses, 
and as he raised the drooping form, he 
pressed her in his • arms with a warmth of 
passion and desire he had never felt before. 
" My wife I — my darling !-^my : love !** 
he murmured. " Have I misjudged you so ? 
Gertrude, be patient with me. I have been 
harsh and cruel, my own sweet pet. I did 
not understand your loving hearty but now 
all will be clear between us. Have confi- 
dence in me — ^we have each need of forgive- 
ness. Let us begin a new life ; we will fqr- 
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sake the old errors, and merge them in the 
new love." 

Grertrude lay like a tired child npon his 
bosom, sobbing herself out, while the first 
kiss of love from a husband's lips came gent- 
ly on to her forehead, falling there with a 
grateful sense of new-foimd peace. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A YEAR has elapsed since we last be- 
-^^ held the actors in this story. How 
much is not contained in those two words — 
a year. Twelve months of sorrow and 
heart-sickness, of sinking under a burden 
which every day seems heavier, the gradual 
loss of illusions, the dying out of every hope 
that made life lovely, the fading of all the 
flowers which brightened our thorny path ; 
or the gradual budding forth of ambitions 
that, nurtured secretly, at last burst out in 
full fruition, or the short inebriating dream 
of love that seems to have lasted centuries, 
and is but the growth of a day ; a child be- 
come a man, youth merging into old age, 
brown hair turning grey, eyes growing dim, 
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and lips forgetting how to smile — all this- 
may happen in one short year ; and yet how 
brief the time seems when we look back, 
regretfully, perhaps, or else putting it be- 
hind us as aa evil passage of our life which 
we never again wish to recall — say, " ah ! 
that was last yeiar !" 

Madeline and Arthur Dormer were still 
.in their same house in Mansfield Street. 
Both were young and handsome, and yet 
the past year had taught them some lessons, 
which had given Madeline a thoughtful look 
upon her clear bright brow, and had 
dimmed some of the impetuous fire. It 
was again the month of November. Made- 
deline sat by the fire making a baby's frock, 
with the cat purring beside her, while the 
gentle singing of the kettle on the hearth 
made a sweet homelike music. Arthur sel- 
dom came home to dinner now, but he 
liked a cup of tea on his return ; and Made- 
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do in the days of her honeymoon, " how 
could I do otherwise ? — ^but I do not grudge 
you your pleasures and occupations, — ^men, 
I suppose, are not like women, satisfied with 
the presence of those they love — I know 
you belong to me," she added simply, " and 
that is happiness enough." 

" But," said he slowly, while his fingers 
played gently amongst her hair, and his eyes 
sought her upturned face, " if I were to do 
anything wrong you did not like — some- 
thing quite wrong, I mean, should you care 
for me then ?" 

« 

She hesitated. 

" Arthur, I do not believe you would — I 
am sure you could not do anything dishon- 
ourable ; but if you did — why, I would share 
your disgrace ! It would be poor love, in- 
deed, that only cared for you in prosperity, 
and would not be with you in adversity. No, 
Arthur, never doubt my love ; it is not a 
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thing of smiles and sunshine, it is deeper — 
down here," and she pressed her hand on 
her heart, " it would take a power I know 
not of to root thai up." 

Arthur kissed her lips, and pressing her 
to him, murmured — 

" Madeline, your love puts mine to shame. 
How is your mother," he asked abruptly, 
" is she better to-night?" 

"Ah! poor mother," answered she, and 
her voice grew sadder as she spoke. " I am 
afi^d she is very ill ; her ailment is one too 
deep for doctor's skill — a broken heart I 
often think, if by any chance (but such a 
thing is impossible) I could give her one 
grain of comfort, she might yet live. Arthur, 
do you think there is no way of discovering 
my father?" 

Her voice fell, and the words came out 
falteringly. 

" None," answered he gloomily, "except 
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by finding the witnesses of the marriage, 
and they, it seems, are either dead or not 
forthcoming." 

" Are you sure," asked Madeline eagerly, 
** quite sure ?" 

" No, not quite sure ; for, to tell you the 
truth, it has always seemed to me too hope- 
less a buaness to attempt to unravel ; but 
your friend. Father Stefano, has, I believe, 
tried for the last year without avail. I be- 
lieve he once came upon a clue which he 
thought would lead to something, but thai 
stopped suddenly; some Italian woman, who 
was supposed to have known of the marriage 
ceremony." 

" Was it Anna Capelli ?" asked Madeline, 
breathlessly. " I know she was present at 
my birth — ^my mother has told me so." 

" Yes, I believe that was the name ; but 
she has disappeared, and no further trace of 
her is to be found," 
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Madeline sat leaning her head upon her 
hands in an attitude of deep thought. Sud- 
denly she exdaimed, 

" Do you think I c»uld find it out?" 

" You, Madeline 1 what could put such an 
idea into your head ? Why, if a man of in- 
telligence like Padre Stefano failed, how 
could you, a woman, possibly succeed, ignor- 
ant as you are, too, of the intrigues and 
machinations of wicked men ?" 

" Ah 1 but, Arthur, you forget that where 
talent Mis love sometimes succeeds." 

" Well, I do not advise you to undertake 
any such difficult task ; but, by-the-bye, why 
vrill not your mother teU us the name of her 
supposed husband ?" 

" Ah I that she will not. She says, as it 
cannot now be helped, she will not dis- 
honour his memory." 

" Memory, psha ! It is positively wicked oi 
her, Madeline, for your sake, for mine, to 

l2 
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conceal his name ; though I am gradually 
living down the disgrace and annoyance. 
And I advise you, Madeline, to do the same, 
and forget this distressing story." 

"Ohl I cannot — I cannot 1" exclaimed 
Madeline, passionately. " But I will tell you 
what. Arthur, listen here," and she bent to- 
wards him, and putting her finger upon her 
lips to impose silence, she continued — " A 
name is always in her thoughts, and when 
she sleeps she mentions it — I have heard her 
when she did not know I was there. It is 
Ehot I— Eliot ! I am sure that is his name ; 
and I have an indistinct recollection, I can- 
not think where I have heard it, or if I ever 
saw anyone of that name, but I am sure it 
is the name." 

" Well, your discovery, if it is one, would 
not help us, Madeline, for the man on whom 
suspicion seems to rest was not called Eliot, 
but Vesey, so that would not do," 
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Madeline's countenance fell, and she 
heaved a deep sigh of disappointment. 

" I tell you what it is, little woman," said 
Arthur, gafly, " I will not have you tease 
your brain with these matters, it is of no use, 
80 dismiss them from your thoughts. And 
now, pour me out a cup of tea." 

A few days after this conversation Padre 
Stefano surprised Madeline in deep thought; 
she coloured violently as she perceived him, 
and rose respectfully to greet him. 

" Good day to you, my daughter," he said, 
in his unctuous tones, as he seated himself 
slowly. " I disturbed your meditations. I 
hope they were on holy subjects." 

"Not exactly, Father," said she, rather 
confusedly. He looked attentively at her, 
and said, 

"You seem preoccupied to-day; I pre- 
sume, however, your anxiety is but about 
trivial matters. Under this head I .would 
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class all earthly concerns — ^pleasures, and 
vanities, and even cares of this world. As 
chosen children of God, we should trample 
them all beneath our feet, and offer them 
up as a worthy sacrifice." 

"But it is not always easy to do so, 
Father." 

" I know, my child, that the lusts of the 
flesh are strong, but in you I had hoped 
they were partially subdued, if not entirely 
so. I fear me, Madeline, that this new tie 
of yours is dragging you downwards from 
the pursuit of heavenly things," and he 
pointed towards the unfinished child's, frock 
that lay beside her. 

"My child!" she exclaimed— " oh ! Fa- 
ther, however great my love for him, ffiat 
never can be blameable." 

"There may come a time when even 
that, holy as it is in its origin, must be sacri- 
ficed to a higher love ; the duties of the 
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Cliurch command that we should leave aU 
for the service of God." 

"Let us pray, Father," she exclaimed, 
fervently, joining her hands together, " that 
this may never be required of me." 

" Amen 1" answered he, devoutly — " at 
the same time, you are decidedly lax in 
your religious duties. How about your 
husband's conversion, which you promised 
me so solemnly to bring about ? Do you 
think I should have sanctioned your mar- 
riage to a heretic ? — a heretic I Do you hear 
me ? — one who is out of the pale of our 
Church, beyond the reach of all salvation, 
of all forgiveness ? Do you think I could 
have allowed you, the dear child of my 
spiritual labours, to tie yourself by a solemn 
bond to such a one, if the prospect of his 
conversion had not seemed to me probable 
and near? Madeline, you forget this — 
added to which vou, a Catholic, have allow- 
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ed your child to be baptized in the Protes- 
tant faith, which we consider null and void. 
Do you call that love for your child, poor 
little innocent creature, condemned, proba- 
bly, to be lost in perdition for want of some 
slight zeal on the part of its mother ?" 

Madeline's tears were falling softly at 
this picture of her errors. 

"Oh I Father," she exclaimed, "how could 
I help it ? Was it not his father's faith ?" 

" And is not God far above any child of 
man ?" 

" I cannot get Arthur to take an interest 
in religion," sighed Madeline. " I do all I 
can, and when I have talked^ as I think, to 
some purpose, he will start up and say, 
* Now, Madeline, a truce to sermonizing — 
that is very well for you, but I am wicked, 
I know, and I cannot care for those things 
as you do,' and off he will go, whistling 
merrily." 
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"He is very hardened, certainly," re- 
marked the priest, thoughtfully ; " but still 
we must not despair. Your dear mother 
seems unusually resigned and cheerful to- 
day. I think she is looking better, though 
it would be wrong to wish for her restora- 
tion to health, she is so happy at the pros- 
pect of a speedy dissolution." 

" Oh I do not say that 1" broke in Made- 
line — " do not speak of death 1 Tell me, 
Padre, do you think we shall ever discover 
the secret of my birth ?" she asked, with a 
quiver in her voice. 

" I cannot say — ^we must trust in Heaven, 
though things look difficult enough," he an- 
swered. "Do you remember, Madeline, 
little more than a year ago, when I took 
you with me to Lord Mountjoy's house ? I 
did not tell you where you were going to, 
for I had great hopes then, and I was afraid 
of confiding them to you. I fancied he was 
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your father, and I thought the sight of you 
would recall your mother to his mind ; but, 
alas! that failed.. You told me the result 
of your interview." 

" Yes," pondered Madeline ; " he received 
me very oddly, but I don't think he recog- 
nised me." 

" I hnow he did not," answered the priest; 
" but yet I do not despair. If I could only 
find out in what church your mother was 
married in Paris ; but she does not remem- 
ber, and all my efforts have hitherto been 
unavailing. It was some church in the 
heart of the city, but she was never told the 
name, and there are so many of them." 

" Women have achieved great deeds be- 
fore now, Padre Stefano ?" asked Madeline, 
after a pause ; " they have worked wonders 
by faith, have they not ? You have often 
told me about the holy women, the martyrs 
of old — Saint Cecilia, and Queen Blanche, 
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and all those good women. I think I could 
be a martyr, Padre Stefano. When the fit 
of enthusiasm is on me, I feel capable of 
anything. Oh ! if I could save my mother !'' 

" That is not likely ; and it is not enthu- 
siasm that will carry you through difficul- 
ties ; it is stem endurance and unflinching 
patience — this^ Madeline, is what you are so 
deficient in." 

Madeline drooped her head as her con- 
fessor uttered these severe words, and lis- 
tened in mournful silence. She was revolv- 
ii^ in her head plans which were slowly 
coming to maturity. With all her questions, 
she was sounding those around her to ex- 
tract what information she could. As she 
bent over her child's cradle, or watched its 
sleeping beauty, she would realize in her 
mind the stain that must always rest upon 
him ; in childhood goaded by taunts it could 
not understand, in youth learning the bitter 
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lesson, in manhood writhing under the bur- 
den it could never remove* Madeline's 
mother's heart bled for it, as she remem- 
bered that to her it owed the life which in. 
some remote period it might yet live to 
curse. When its rosy lips would learn to 
form words of inquiry, its childlike prattle 
would wound her often unconsciously, while 
its first knowledge of evil would be the 
knowledge of its mother's shame 1 Oh I the 
agony of having to sit still and suffer — to 
remain under the ban which she never 
might remove — to feel her young life blasted 
by this one dread shadow of unutterable 
disgrace, and then remember that her inno- 
cent child must drink of the same bitter 
cup! All these thoughts haunted Madeline, 
till she felt that, if no one would move a hand, 
she must. She dared not throw herself at 
Lord Mountjoy's feet and say, " Here I am 
r— I am your daughter ;" modesty and fear 
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forbade her, and the strange reception she 
had met with at his hands she never could 
recall without a shudder. If she had only 
one little grain of certainty to go upon — ^but 
one proof to offer, and then she could dare 
the world! If, indeed, the marriage had 
taken place (and that Madeline in her inno-* 
cence scarce doubted), why could she not 
find the proofs of it ? — ^where were the wit- 
nesses ? Even if they were at the world's 
end, surely a daughter's love was powerful 
enough to find them out ? — and oh I the joy 
of coming to Arthur and saying, " I have 
not traded upon your generosity ; my mo- 
ther is married, aad here are the proofs." 

Madeline was well aware of the difficul- 
ties of her undertaking ; she had fully pre- 
pared herself for days of arduous labour and 
hours of disappointment and despair, but all 
was as nothing in comparison with the good 
to be attained. How easy our ardent wishes 
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seem to be of attainment! Madeline, in 
her trusting faith, almost rejoiced already 
in the accomplishment of her work. To be- 
stow upon her son an trntamished name, to 
save her mother s honour, and crown with 
peace the few remaining years of her life on 
earth ; to restore Arthur to the position he 
had tacitly forfeited by his marriage ; to ce- 
ment still further their mutual love, — all 
these were the tasks she had set herself to 
perform, and which, with the approval of 
Heaven, she hoped yet to complete success- 
fully. But how ? — ^what should be her first 
step ? — ^how was she to set about it ? These 
were the questions that perplexed her brain 
and plunged her into deep thought ; and 
yet, however much she strove to put them 
aside, they returned again and again with a 
persistence that made her think that the an- 
swer must be of possible solution, 

Madeline had been educated so complete- 
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ly out of the world, her ideas were so utter- 
ly unsophisticated, and her ignorance of the 
ways and habits of men so great, that many 
things that would have seemed simple to 
most young married women of twenty, ac- 
customed to decide for themselves on most 
occasions, and act with a considerable amount 
of independence, were to her fraught with 
almost insuperable difficulty. Thus the 
more she pondered, the more she felt the 
perplexities of her situation ; but gradually 
out of the dim mist of passions and emotions 
there arose one fixed resolve, that of going 
to Paris, and finding out the register of the 
marriage, which must exist in the church in 
which it had been performed. She knew 
this was a tedious, if not impossible task ; 
but she depended upon the strength of her 
will, the power of her patience and endur- 
ance, and the faith to which all things were 
possible. How she should leave her home 
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without creating suspidon, how she should 
satisfactorily account for her extraordinary 
absence, and how she should preserve per- 
fect secrecy — those were all considerations 
which she trusted circumstances would solve 
in her favour. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A MAN was walking with hasty steps 
along ComhiU, his hat was bent over 
his eyes as if to prevent recognition, and 
the disorder of his dress, which was the 
evening suit of a young man in good society, 
was scarce concealed by the grey overcoat 
he had wrapped around him. 

The afternoon was setting in dark and 
rainy, and though it was only three o'clock, 
the city was dim and misty with evening 
fog, and the gas-lamps were lit in the street 
and in some of the principal shops. Curious 
crowds were collected round the large 
joints of beef that himg so invitingly, de- 
corated with holly, in the butchers' shops, 
and many faces peered in at the windows 

VOL. III. K 
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where Christmas bon-bons and delicacies of 
the season were exposed to view, hungry lit- 
tle boys flattened their noses eagerly against 
the plate glass, to stare at the wonders of the 
gastronomic art their experience of bread 
and potatoes had not hitherto deemed pos- 
sible; but through the crowds the man 
passed, turning neither to the left nor to the 
right, as he pushed roughly along, with as 
little delay as was consistent with the 
crowded state of the pavement. 

At last he stood beneath a gas-lamp at 
the entrance of a house near Change Alley ; 
and there, as he waits for admittance, and 
the light falls full upon his face, we may re- 
cognise Arthur Dormer. Back to his old 
haunts he had come,^ back to the man who 
had been his ruin, and this time on a desper- 
ate errand. It almost seems as if, when we 
have begun a downward course, be it in the 
indulgence of vice or only in the neglect of 
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our business matters, all our efforts to 
raise ourselves out of the mire resulted 
only in plunging us deeper in, as if our 
desperate struggles only accumulated diflSi- 
culties, and temptations thickened around us, 
till on all sides our enemies press in, and we 
fall, like Lucifer, to rise no more. Thus Ar- 
thur's speculations and investments, each 
one of which was to raise him to undoubted 
wealth, seemed to turn out more imlucky 
than the last. Fortune, which had at first 
shone unweariedly upon him, now had tired 
of her long allegiance. While money was 
plentiful, everything was smiling and pros- 
perous; but now, do what he would, his 
very efforts to extricate himself served but 
to involve him further. 

Mike Standish was at home, and as Arthur 
entered, he thought he saw the long black 
robe of a priest flutter out at the opposite 
doorway. " Visitors ?" he asked of Mike, 

k2 
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pointing to where he had fancied the person 
had disappeared ; " I did not know clerical 
fathers did business too," he added, in a 
slightly sarcastic tone — " the bread of life, it 
seems, is not nourishing enough without the 
mammon of unrighteousness. How long 
have you driven that trade, Mike ?" 

" Oh I dear no, you are completely mis- 
taken," answered Mr. Standish, with well- 
feigned unconcern; "the person you saw 
leavuig the room is my wife's sister— a poor 
little orphan in black bombazine. Not 
much similitude between her and the black- 
coated chaps, is there ?" he added, with a 
coarse laugh. 

Arthur remained silent, seeing his fiiend 
determined to keep his own counsel, and 
Mr. Standish resumed gaily, chewing his 
quill pen tenderly at the same time : 

" Well, and what's the news to-day, Mr. 

ormer ?" 
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" The news 1" exclaimed Arthur, fiercely 
raising himself from his lomiging attitude 
against the chimney-piece; ''you ought to 
know that, I should think. Do you know 
that Silex has been beaten at Nottingham ?" 

" Ha 1" answered Mr. Standish, calmly ; 
" I did hear rumours of it this morning." 

" You heard rumours ?" asked his visitor, 
vehemently — " you heard rumours, and you 
who advised me to back the horse never 
took the trouble to tell me so." 

"Well," answered the other, balancing 
his pencil on his forefinger with an aggra- 
vating assumption of interest in the perform- 
ance, "they were ©nly rumours, you see, 
and it doesn't do to listen to everjrthing you 
hear," 

" But I see in the papers," resumed Ar- 
thur, hotly, " that the odds were 100 to 7 
against him at starting. Do you mean to 
say you didn't know there was a screw 
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loose ? I have no doubt," he added, bitterly, 
"you and your associates made a pretty 
penny out of the transaction, and left me 
quietly in the lurch !" 

"Mr. Dormer," interposed Mike, calmly^ 
"no aspersions on my character, if you 
please. You will be open to an action for 
libel if you continue." 

" Bosh ! I tell you I set my last hopes 
on that horse winning — ^I would have staked 
my existence it was a certainty ; and now 
I am utterly, irretrievably ruined I My last 
penny is gone ; how am I to find the money 
to pay up ? It is you and your humbugging 
speculations that have imined me entirely! 
Who persuaded me to back the horse ? — 
you. Who made me invest in the Allahabad 
silver mines, which all went smash in a fort- 
night ? — ^you. Who made me take shares in 
the Mangling Company — Bungling, I should 
call it — ^you I you I you I I tell you, you 
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are at the bottom of my ruin, and, by Jove I 
you shall smart for it I" Arthur raised his 
fist threateningly in Mr. Standish's face as 
he uttered the last words, and stood defi- 
antly before him, waiting for him to speak. 

" We have no wish to be hard upon you," 
said Mike, soothingly ; " the money must be 
paid, and if you have not got it, why, it must 
be raised somehow." 

"Yes, and make me pay an exorbitant 
rate of interest, which will hamper me for 
ever, even if the debt is cancelled. I know 
your scoundrelly, fair-seeming way of doing 
business." 

" Would you prefer going to the Jews ?" 
asked Mr. Standish, innocently; "because 
if so, I have no wish to retain you as my 
debtor." 

" No, no," answered the other, impatiently, 
^4t's as well to be cheated by only one at a 
time." 
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" Hush, my dear sir! Scoundrel, cheating, 
these are grave words. Pray moderate your 
language ; those are not business terms, and 
some one may overhear us," He looked 
round with a semblance of anxiety, while 
Arthur resumed : 

" The question is, how am I to get out of 
my present dilemma ? You must, and you 
shall help me 1" 

" Certainly, certainly," answered Mike, 
who did not wish to make Arthur desperate. 
" You have only to say what you wish." 

" How can I say what I wish," retorted 
he, contemptuously, "when I have no choice? 
— ^borrow money at ruinous prices, or be 
dishonoured and bankrupt I A pretty 
choice, forsooth ! Ha I if I were an elder 
son now, things would be different ; there 
would be a nice little morsel for you to pick 
out of the estate, and dainty titbits in the 
shape of mortgages and debts on the pro- 
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perty, and such like — but I, a younger son, 
why, bless you, the Jews even could not 
make anything out of me 1 I think my only 
chance of safety lies in the fact that it is not 
worth anyone's trouble to fleece me." 

" You are rather hard upon your friends, 
Mr. Dormer," answered Mike Standish, with 
a twinkle of fun in his eye, which he never 
could repress when he saw a gentleman 
driven to such straits ; it was the only satis- 
faction he ever got out of the step-mother 
fashion in which fortune had treated him# 
"After all, I am anxious to accommodate you^ 
and a friend in need is a friend indeed !" 

" Well, but I suppose you, even friend 
as you call yourself, will not lend money 
without security ; and pray what security am 
I to give you ? You know very well that I 
have spent the capital of my eight hundred 
pounds a year, as well as my allowance — add 
to which, I have been gambling all last night 
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— look at my dress, I have not been home 
— ^and I have lost I scarcely know how much, 
but a very large sum." 

" Ah ! that makes matters worse," said 
Mike, with a mock-solemn air. " I really 
think perhaps you had better go to the Jews, 
and see what those gentlemen can do for 
you." 

" Don't chaff," said Arthur, angrily, " this 
is no time for gibes. Help me, and be quick 
about it — ^there's a good fellow." His tone 
had unconsciously become more insinuating, 
and Mike saw that now was the time to strike. 

" The best way," he said, " will be to 
draw a bill at six months' dato^ and get some 
one to back it for you ; but it must be a man 
of property, mind, or it will be no go." 

" I cannot get anyone to back my bill," 
exclaimed Arthur, hopelessly; "unless it were 
some raw ensign, or struggling artist, even 
more penniless than myself." 
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" What 1 not when you have the Earl of 
Chillingworth, the richest nobleman on the 
turf, as your brother-in-law ?" 

"Hel" echoed Arthur. "He would as 
soon think of strangling his favourite for 
next year's Derby as backing my bill. He 
knows where the shoe pinches too well. 
Besides, he has often told me boastingly that 
he never backed a bill in his life, and never 
would, to please his dearest friend." 

"Ha! fine aristocratic sentiments those," 
broke in Mr. Standish, with a smack of the 
lips. "Them's the sentiments that makes 
England such a fine country — every man 
for himself, and God (or the devil, as I 
should call it) for all. We'll never have no 
universal suffi:age, and the rule of the mob, 
as longasnoblemenknow what is due to them- 
selves. It's men like Lord Chillingworth, 
fine, manly fellows that like sport, and spend 
their money in the pastimes of the people. 
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as keeps the institutions of our country from 
going to pieces ! So you think his lordship 
would not do it ?" 

" I am certain he would not," answered 
Arthur, leaning his head on his hands in an 
attitude of dejection — " not for me nor for 
any one else, and I should not like to ask 
him." 

" And suppose you was to do it without 
asking him ?" put in Mr. Standish, blandly* 

Arthur literally jumped. 

"What, Mr. Standish 1"— he gave him 
his full title in his surprise* 

" I say," calmly returned Mike, " suppose 
you do it without asking him ? You're fa- 
miliar with his signature, I suppose ?" 

"Of course," answered Arthur, not ex- 
actly seeing the drift of the question. 

" Well, it ain't a very difficult matter to 
imitate it, is it ? Lor' bless you, it's done 
every day — ^it's of no matter of account." 
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^' Mr. Standish," articulated Arthur, slow- 
ly, fairly staggered by the proposal, " do 
you know that this is forgery ?" 

" Well, it don't do to call things by such 
ugly names," said the other, apologetically ; 
" it's not so bad as it looks. You're only 
taking the loan of his name for a little 
while, till you get things put straight and 
comfortable, and to make-believe it's all 
right. It's only child's play, you know — 
make-believe. After all, a brother-in-law's 
the man to help you ; and if he doesn't do 
it of his free will, why, he must be made to 
do it. It's only the law of give and take." 

Arthur was pondering deeply. 

" Haven't you got some brandy here ?" he 
said — " it's deuced cold." 

Mike rose, and going to a small cupboard 
at the side of the room, brought out a bot- 
tle, two glasses, and a decanter of water. 
Arthur poured out a liberaj supply of the 
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burning liquid, and took a good draught. 

" So," he said, with a sigh of relief, when 
he had finished, " I feel better now ; sitting 
up all night does play the deuce with one's 
nerves. No," he continued, wanning his 
hands at the blazing fire — " no, I can't do 
that, Standish — no gentleman could." 

'*It's not long ago since I heard you say," 
rejoined the other, ironically, "that you 
hated the word of a gentleman, and now 
it's you who throw it in my teeth. How- 
ever, if you think it more gentleman-like to 
starve, I'm not the one to gamsay you." 

"That's true," muttered Arthur — "very 
true. I'm a poor devil at the best of times, 
and I don't quite see what's to be the end 
of it all." 

" The end of it all," said Mike, in a cheer- 
ful tone, " is that you must just do as I ad- 
vise you ; and in a little while, when all is 
right, and you have got back the money, we 
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will tear up the bill, and no one will be a 
bit the wiser, probably before the six months 
are up. I'll get the bill negotiated with a 
safe man." 

Arthur hesitated; the demon of false 
shame was upon him. To avoid the so- 
called dishonour of a gambling debt — to 
avoid the shameAil confession of having lost 
more than he could pay — ^to avoid dragging 
his name through the mire of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court (a whitewashing proceeding 
which, to say the least, leaves fiilly as much 
mud on its victims as it is supposed to wash 
off) — ^to avoid the lesser disgrace, he was 
almost willing to pay the penalty of a larger 
sin and dishonourable act, which no after- 
thought could wipe out — ^he was almost^ I 
say, for he was not yet quite prepared to 
forfeit his honour, even if assured that the 
world should never know it ; but the fiimes 
of the brandy, the insinuating allusions and 
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coarse jibes of Mark Standish, coupled with 
weakened nerves, and the appalling pros- 
pect of utter ruin, which he neither could nor 
would face, — all these circumstances com- 
bined to give overwhelming influence to 
Mike's arguments. 

"You know," continued Mr. Standish, 
"our speculations won't always turn out 
badly. Didn't affairs go on swimmingly at 
first, and isn't it probable that they will do so 
again ? There'is been a panic in the money- 
market, and everjrthing's been low ; but that 
will all come right, and if we tide over this 
little inconvenience, we shall make our for- 
tunes yet." 

" You haven't made your fortune yet, 
Mike, long as you've been at it," laughed 
Arthur bitterly, "and I expect it Tvill be 
many a long day before my turn comes." 

" At any rate, it's no use sitting down, like 
a woman, to bemoan one's fate ; you must 
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show the courage as well as the name of a 
gentleman 1" 

Arthur looked up. The right chord was 
struck at last ; at school at Eton, at Oxford, 
the imputation no one had thought of level- 
ling at him had been that of coward, and 
now his fair, open brow glowed at the 
thought. 

" Coward I no, by Jove !" he exclaimed, 
striking his fist down on the table, " they 
shall not call me that I The world shall see 
that, though I am a younger son, and, as 
such, fit food for the dogs, I'll not die 
without a struggle. So here goes — ^if there's 
no other way, and I don't see one, let's at 
least go to hell in good earnest, and not 
stand maundering and drivelling outside the 
Eden that is not intended for us." 

His hand shook with excitement ; but as 
he tossed back his sunny hair, that hair that 
was the pride of his wife, from his damp 

YOL, m. Ii 
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forehead, he looked still like a young 
Achilles bent on some heroic act, and not 
like a desperate reprobate preparing to 
commit a crime. And yet, bar his good 
looks and his greater refinement of manner, 
temptation and despair were hurrying him 
to the same end as the vilest fellow in New- 
gate, or the cut-throat blackguard that dogs 
your steps at nightfall, the records of 
whose brutalities pollute the annals of our 
police-courts. Temptation, despair, crime ; 
these three hang together like the furies of 
old, pursuing a man mercilessly when once 
he lends an ear to their poisonous whisper- 
ings ; and then tacking on to his heels re- 
morse, to goad his wretched life for ever, 
they make him seek his only refuge — sui- 
cide ! 

"Where is the — the thing? " gasped Ar- 
thur hoarsely, as Mike fidgeted about his 
papers, and probed his pens ^th an air of 
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uaconcem, as if the whole matter were 
too trivial to create any excitement in his 
philosophically balanced mind. , 

" There it is ; and see, here is Lord Chil- 
lingworth's signature, to refresh your me- 
mory — ^it's a letter he wrote to his trainer, 
and I got it from him on the plea of old ao- 
quaintance. I like to collect little curiosities 
of that sort, it's wonderful how handy they 
come in sometimes/' 

Arthur glanced round with fear, the 
shrinking from men's glances that accom- 
panies the knowledge of evil acts already in 
his eyes. 

" You're sure we are quite safe," he asked 
in a whisper. 

" Bless you, yes ! Why, there's not a soul 
in the house ; it's long past office hours, and 
people get home betimes in these dingy 
afternoons, and it don't suit me to have 
clerks or eavesdroppers about," he added, 

l2 
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with a leer that was meant to be facetious* 
The bill for several thousands of pounds 
— ^thousands . which nothing but a miracle 
could ever enable Arthur to repay, it being 
as well, Mr. Standish remarked, when you 
did a thing to do it well — was drawn up ; 
and with a trembling hand Arthur appended 
his own signature, and under it that of Lord 
Chfllingworth, so accurately imitated that 
it would have required an expert to dis- 
cover the fraud. The perspiration ran down 
his face in large drops as he finished — ^he 
was pale and ghastly-looking ; but tossing 
off another jorum of brandy-and-water, he 
gave the pen back to Mike, and in a would- 
be jocose manner, said, 

" I did not know I was such a good hand 
at imitation before. I begin to think I was 
bred for this sort of thing." 

The ' ghastly semblance of mirth struck 
even upon Mike's deadened ear with a jar* 



1 
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ring sound ; but clapping his hand familiar- 
ly upon Arthur s shoulder, a gesture which 
their complicity seemed to warrant, he ex- 
claimed, 

" You're a brave young fellow ! You've 
done the only thing a man in your position 
could do— and, mark me, this will retrieve 
all." 

" Or disgrace me for life !" muttered Ar- 
thur, as he drew his coat around him* 

Their colloquy lasted some time longer } 
and when at last Arthur descended the 
stairs, walking slowly like a man that is 
awaking out of sleep, the night had set in^ 
and Mike leaned his head upon his hand in 
weariness. 



r 



CHAPTER Vm. 

TITHEN the last of Arthur's steps had 
' * died away in stillneas, the door lead- 
ing into the little back office was pushed ra- 
pidly open, and Padre Stefano entered. 

" Mr. Standish," he exclaimed, " you 
have gone too fcr — ^you have outstripped 
the contract. I never intended that young 
man to be led into crime — folly, extravagance, 
that was nothing — bat crime; the clever man 
stops short of that, Mr. Standifih." 

" You can't stop the stream when you've 

once set it going," returned the other gruffly; 

" you should have thought of all this before 

idc3ccudi?d to assodate yourself with 

any rate," said the priest nuldly, 
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" there is not much harm done at present. 
Give me that paper," and he stretched his 
hand out to take it. 

" Hold I" shouted Mike^ snatching it from 
within his reach. " Hold, ray fine fellow ; 
what are you going to do with it ? — that do* 
cument is too precious for me to have it 
tampered with. What are you going to 
do?" 

" Destroy it," answered the priest gravely. 

" I thought so ; and that is just what / 
cannot allow. Do you think I'm going to 
let you take the fruits of all my hard work 
when the reward is just within my reach ? — 
do you think I have risked so much, in fact 
almost a felon's doom, to have all my labour 
scattered to the winds ? No, Mr. Priest. If 
you had your intentions, so had I ; we were 
both playing a dangerous game, and he 
only wins who can outwit the other. I 
opght never to have let you know of this 
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transaction, but circumstatices were against 
me ; you had no time to go, so I was ob* 
liged to let you stay. But if you thought 
that, in consequence, you could dictate your 
terms to me, you did not know Mike Stan- 
dish. When I can't get rid of people, I use 
them for my own purposes." 

The priest listened quietly to this imper- 
tinent harangue, biting his nails the while, 
as he had a habit of doing when in deep 
thought, and at last said calmly, " Look 
here, Mr. Standish ; you and I are friends 
(accomplices, if you Hke, though the word is 
not a nice one), don't let us quarrel and 
lose precious time, but let us work together. 
Now reason a moment. Mr. Dormer has 
fallen so low as to have recourse to dis- 
honourable shifts — there is nothing more for 
you to gain from him " 

" Nothing more !" exclaimed Mike, bran-^ 
dishing the forged bill above his head, " why^ 
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here's a very gold mine, the thing I intend 
to last me for the rest of my life. Lord 
bless you, you're not half up in my dodges 
•—this little piece of paper is to be worked 
and worked. Mr. Dormer won't dare say 
his life's his own — nice little threats, conve- 
nient little hints, disagreeable rumours com- 
ing to light. Oh ! I know the way to work 
it, you need not be afraid ; not that I wish 
him any harm, poor gentleman ! I don't 
believe, now, I'm half so vicious as you are, 
for all your fine talk about religion. But 
the poor must live, and the rich must bleed 
for the poor !" 

*^A11 that is very well," returned the 
priest ; " but things will not turn out exactly 
as you suppose. Mr. Dormer may resent 
your conduct, may threaten you with justice, 
may find witnesses to support his accusation, 
and you may find yourself very close to 
that agreeable termination of your life in 
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enforced labour, whidi you mentioned so 
glibly just now." 

" D — ^n it 1 what witnesses can be get ?" 

"Myself," returned the priest, compla* 
cently. 

" You — you'd never dare !'* 

"Fd dare all, Mr. Standish, in a good 
catise. Now, remember, if you choose to 
give up that document, whidi, to say the 
least, will bring you into quite as much 
trouble 'as it will Mr. Dormer — if you re- 
sign all claims upon him, 111 make it worth 
your while." 

"Mr. Dormer has got his character to 
lose," answered Mike, doggedly ; " IVe be- 
gun my life often enough — ^it's nothing to do 
it once more. I'm young still, and if things 
did look unpleasant, I should still keep 
afloat, while he must go to the bottom. I 
know what I'm about, thank you, and I 
want none of your advice and fine words^ 
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with which you d leave me penniless and 
discarded in the lurch. Besides, what good 
would a few paltry hundreds do me in com- 
parison with the thousands this paper can be 
converted into ? Now, have I the best of 
the argument?" 

" There remains but one more thing for me 
to say," answered his companion, " and that 
is, that as promises can avail nothing with you, 
other measures must now be tried. I have 
hitherto been your friend, your ally, now 
you shall find me your bitter enemy; hitherto 
we two have fought a poor, helpless, en- 
snared victim ; now you will be pitted against 
a man — a man well versed in the world's 
wickedness, well acquainted with your mis- 
deeds, several of which would merit you the 
halter — a man, in short, afraid of nothing, 
whose word matched against yours would be 
believed all the world over. Now, do you 
feel so secure, Mr. Standish T 
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" All I can say is, you will not scare me— • 
you must share my fate. If I'm a scoundrel^ 

you re one too ; and that d d black coat 

of whidi you're so proud would avail you 
nothing in the eyes of justice," 

" Nothing, you think. Ah 1 you're much 
mistaken. Justice, though blind, distin- 
guishes easily enough the doubtful, seedy 
character, whose acts, though not perhaps 
illegal, have never been strictly honourable, 
from the upright man, whose head has always 
been held erect, who has earned respect and 
esteem from all his friends, and upon whom 
not a slur can be cast. Character, my dear 
sir, is better than riches — ^it commands suc- 
cess." 

" Well," exclaimed Mike, starting up, and 
looking angrily at his imperturbable visitor, 
" I'm determined to have the last word of 
the matter. I'm not going to sit here to be 
d d in that sleek, oily way of yours — ^it 
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Aiay be society's manners, but it's deuced 
disagreeable. Just you take yourself off 
tow, with your character and your super- 
ciliousness. I say once more, I'll not give 
up the bill, and I dare you to do your worst," 

" So be it, Mr. Standish ; there may come 
a day when you wiU regret this interview." 
So saying he left the room with a con- 
temptuous bow. Mike shouted, as he left 
the room, 

" If my lot should ever be to be swung 
for this day's job, I only hope I may see you 
hanging by my side, and it'll be a jolly mo- 
ment for me !" 

It was a few days after this that Lady 
Ghillingworth, who was then staying in 
Belgrave Square, received a letter couched 
in the following terms : — 

" Lady Chillingwobth, 

" I must see you, as I have im- 
portant matters to communicate. I think 
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you know me well enough to be aware that 
it is for no personal interests I request this 
interview. It concerns you and yours most 
nearly. For God's sake meet me in Ken- 
sington Gardens to-morrow at twelve I I 
can see you in fiill freedom nowhere else. 
I will wait for you near the flower-walk 
under the trees. I entreat you to come. 
Yours, 

" Ronald Minton." 

Gertrude's cheek grew pale as she read 
this missive. They had not met since that 
last fearful interview at Chillingworth, and 
now was the sore to be reopened ? — were 
the tranquil waters to be storm-tossed again? 
Surely the man was cruel to write thus to 
her, when he knew she was doing her ut- 
most to forget his existence, when she had 
told him they must never meet more. Truly 
his love was no real love, if he wished that 
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she should again pass through the fiery 
ardeal which had so nearly killed her. And 
yet he said it was no personal interests of 
his, but matters that nearly concerued her, 
that he must see her about. What was it ? 
If she refused she could not know what 
evil consequences might ensue, and she 
might unconsciously have ndned by her 
negligence those whom she loved best on 
earth. Was it not better to risk her own 
peace, and trust to Sir Ronald's sense of 
honour, which she knew to be true and ex- 
alted? After a short struggle, she deter- 
mined to lend herself to his wish, and hastily 
penned the following answer to his note : — ^ 

" I will come. The sin be on your own 
head if you have deceived me. Yours, 

" Gertrude Chillingworth." 

, There was a time when such a note, so 
cold, so reserved, would have seemed to her 
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treason to her love, but now it even appeared 
too gentle and too favourable. She waa 
beginning to tread the thorny path of duty, 
and she was determined to follow in its 
track, be it ever so arduous or difficult, A 
moment she had thought of showing the 
letter to Lord Chillingworth, but she fee- 
thought herself of his scarcely -restored confi- 
dence, and she feared the contest between 
two men, one furious in his jealousy, the 
other strong in a spirit of undaunted courage, 
and she resolved to say nothing which might 
provoke an eclat 

Kensington Gardens is as quiet a place 
for a rendezvous as could well be chosen; so 
few people pass through in winter, that say- 
ings and doings that before evening would 
be blazoned over all London, were the 
scene of them the streets or the more fre- 
quented thoroughfares of the Parks, can 
ther-e pass quite unobserved. And on this 
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December morning, as Sir Ronald Mpton 
paced up and down the walk anxiously, 
awaiting the coming of Gertrude, there was 
only a stray nurserymaid with her charges, 
or the park-keeper on duty, or a man of 
business hurrying along to his daily avoca- 
tion, that could remark their interview* 
Almost as the clock struck twelve — for Sir 
Ronald had been before his time — ^he saw a 
slight figure advancing rapidly to meet him. 
It was Gertrude, with her quick, decided 
gait, savouring of the unconscious grace 
and abandon of a child. She was dressed 
in black velvet, and from out the soft fram- 
ing of the furs she wore, her small features, 
• flushed with exercise, glowed like a rose- 
bud. Sir Ronald thought she had never 
looked so beautiful ; but he had not come 
here to admire woman's loveliness, but to 
^ct in an important matter, and it was 
with a calm, grave countenance that he lift-^ 
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ed his hat, and greeted the young Countess. 

"I am very glad you read my letter 
aright," he said, as he motioned her to with- 
draw a little to where the trees concealed 
them from the passers-by. " Many women 
would have been afraid to come ; but you, 
in your consciousness of right, are above the 
petty fear of offending the convenances. Do 
you remember the last time I saw you?" he 
added, looking into the lovely face which 
she kept half turned away. " I did not 
think then it would be ^us we should meet 
again." 

He paused with a half sigh, and Lady 
Chillingworth said, lifting her head proudly, 

" Sir Ronald, I did not come here for you 
to tell me this I" 

"Pardon me. Lady Chillingworth," he 
exclaimed; "you remind me of the hard 
task I came to perform. Here, do you know 
this ?" 
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And he drew from his breast-pocket a 
paper, which he presented to her. 

" It is Arthur's writing," she exclaimed in 
a tone of surprise ; " and, this — ^yes, it's very 
like Chillingworth's signature I What is the 
paper, Sir Ronald ?" 

" It's a bill for £10,000, drawn up to 
accommodate your brother, and backed by 
your husband." 

"Impossible!" said she, stopping short, 
and looking anxiously at him — "impossible I 
that must be some mistake. Chillingworth 
never backed a bill in his life, I know his 
principles too well, and to that amount — 
Sir Ronald, that document, however you 
came by it, is a forgery !" 

Sir Ronald's gaze fell before Gertrude's 
dear, questioning eyes, and he answered in 
a low voice, 

" I am afraid it w a forgery. Lady Chil- 
lingworth." 

m2 
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" Well," she said impetuously, the fir6 of 
old times returning to her countenance, 
" can you not find out all about it ? The 
perpetrator of such a dishonourable action 
ought to be prosecuted, he must " 

" Hold, Lady Chillingworth !" exclaimed 
Sir Ronald, with a quiver of intense pain in 
his voice— "hold— the perpetrator is— Ihave 
full reason to believe — ^your brother !" 

" My brother ! " Lady Chillingworth 
staggered, and for a moment her face wore 
the blanched, bewildered expression that 
had so alarmed Sir Ronald during their in- 
terview in the library. 

" Yes — ^here, sit down on this seat ; you 
are not well." 

^'Ohl yes, yes," she said, hurriedly, 
plajing nervously with the ribbons of her 
muff — "never mind me. Tell me — ^for 
Gk)d's sake tell me ! — explain this horrible 
thing!" 
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*' It is but little I can teU," rejoined he, 
sadly, standing before her, while she sank 
exhausted on the seat. " The facts, alas I 
speak for themselves, and how I came by 
this document I will easily explain. I take 
rather an interest in a young Life-Guards- 
man of nay acquaintance, who, having 
plenty of money, and not over-much pru- 
dence, has been gradmdly dipping his pro- 
perty, and borrowing money of the Jews. 
It was on behalf of him, and to contrive 
some arrangement with his creditors, that I 
went yesterday to see a money-lender and 
bill-exchanger in the City. While I was 
waiting for him to attend to me, my eye 
was caught by your husband's name on a 
piece of paper which lay carelessly on the 
table, i a.skf-4 the man, when he came in, 
it -was, iiiid if I might look at it. 
he said ; ' it's a common 
a bill I have negotiated 
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for a young gentleman — one of those with 
more improvidence than brains, and more 
recklessness than money, and backed by a 
rich and over-good-natured brother-in-law,' 
Excuse me, Lady Chillingworth, if I repeat 
the man's own words, to enable you to un- 
derstand my story." 

Lady Chillingworth bowed, and signed to 
Sir Ronald to go on. 

" Well, I asked him if he knew Lord 
Chillingworth's signature. He said he did 
not, but that he was assured it was genuine 
by a friend of his, a great bill-discounter, 
by name Mike Standish, and that on his 
guarantee he had accepted it. Upon dose 
examination, coupled with certain suspicious 
circumstances, I determined that it was a 
forgery, and I bought it up." 

"Sir Ronald," exclaimed Gertrude, her 
eyes glistening, " that was an heroic act !" 

" Not at all," said he, simply — " it was 
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my duty. Besides, do I not owe eternal 
and uncancelled obligations to all your rela- 
tions, Gertrude?" 

It was the first time he called her so to- 
day, and as the sweet, tender tones of his 
last words contrasted with the quick, mat- 
ter-of-fact manner of his former conversa- 
tion, Gertrude broke in hastily — 

" Tell me more, Sir Ronald I " 

" There is nothing more to tell," he said. 
" I called upon Mr. Dormer, and found him 
out of town. I called upon Mike Standish, 
who, frightened at the prospect of justice, 
half confessed the truth — that he had tempt- 
ed your brother, who had done the deed." 

His voice fell, and Gertrude, rising quick- 
ly, said, in a harsh, cold tone, 

" No one else knows it, do they, Sir Ro- 
nald ?" 

" No," he answered — " no one. I dared 
not tell your husband, for reasons you can 
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yourself divine ; and in you lay my only 
chance, which must account for the seeming 
presumption of demanding an interview." 

" Never mind that/' said Gertrude, impa- 
tiently. " I understand all now — ^never 
mind the world's verdict on such a trivial 
subject. You and I, I think, are above 
Ihat ; but let us act — oh I Sir Ronald, we 
must save my unhappy brother !" 

" I knew this would be dreadful grief to 
you," he said tenderly ; " but what can we 
do? If you yourself had not proclaimed 
the crime, I should have had hopes; but 
now — ^however, no one knows it, and let it 
be my task to bribe Mike Standish to silence. 
His own interest will also compel that, as 
he was associate and adviser, and I am con- 
vinced the law would deal severely with 
him." 

"Oh! what shall I do, Sir Ronald?" 
moaned Gertrude ; " my darling, favourite 
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brother — oh ! this is too much sorrow I " 
" The matter must rest now ; I will tear 
lip this hateful witness against your brother, 
cmd consign it to the flames ; and if ever 
anything should transpire further, be assured 
you shall have timely intimation. Mean- 
while, I advise you to let your brother know 
of the danger he has escaped, and, if possi- 
ble, to get him out of the country till this 
has blown over." 

** Oh ! Sir Ronald, how can I ever thank 
you ?" asked Gertrude, as she threw upon 
him a glance of entrancing gratitude and 
humility. In that minute he was sorely 
tempted to claim his reward and press her 
to his breast ; but his honour, his pity and 
admiration for the woman who had so coura- 
geously trusted to his sense of chivalry, 
overcame the feeling, and quietly grasping 
her hand, he said, 

" There was a time when all I said was 
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with the hope of winning you — ^now your 
cause is as holy as that of my mother. Oh ! 
Grertrude, I thank God that in you I still 
worship the purity of woman, and that, de- 
spite all my wicked efforts, your innocence 
has triumphed. Now I can keep you as 
my guiding-star — as the ideal of my hopes 
and dreams, pure, intact, beckoning me on 
to gloiy, lightmg up my dreary path with a 
sense of your presence, soothing the moments 
when the flesh is weary and the spirit fails, 
with the remembrance of your love— love, 
Gertrude, which is as holy as your image/' 

"Oh! do not speak so," she said, her 
cheeks mantling with a rosy flush of shame 
— " do not speak so ; I cannot bear it." 

" If it pains you, I will not; but do not 
fear that I will sully your ears with words 
that your husband might not hear. No, 
Gertrude, the days of passion are passed, 
and have given place to something better — 
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something that will endure as long as there 
is a soul in man, or a heart to beat with 
sympathy for the errors and weaknesses of 
human nature. You will be my first and 
only love ; but do not shrink when I tell 
you this, all that is earthly in my affection 
has burnt out, and I will place your memory 
in a shrine where the image of no other 
woman can ever usurp its place. Do not 
fear, Gertrude ; I can bear to see you as an- 
other man's wife, and have learnt not to 
envy the happiness which can never be 
mine." 

There was a pause, as they walked slowly 
on beneath the trees, with the golden sun- 
light flitting in and out, and lighting up the 
dingy blades of grass with the semblance of 
summer brightness. If their thoughts wan- 
dered to that other time when beneath the 
chestnut trees words had been uttered fiill 
of wild beseeching passion, and their mutual 
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glances had spoken thoughts too deep for 
words — ^if they remembered that scene, it 
was not with feelings of regret for the 
scarce-tasted joys lost to return no more — 
not with dark despair, but with a soft tender 
sadness which made the present peace ap- 
pear more beautiful^ 
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. CHAPTER IX. 

TT was a cold, raw evening when Made- 
-*- line left her home; she had profited 
by Arthur's absence of a day to start upon 
her journey, and had left a short note for 
him, explaining nothing, nor telling him of 
her whereabouts, but saying that she had 
gone on an errand of considerable import- 
ance, which she hoped to accomplish suc- 
cessfully, that her absence would be of slight 
duration, and that, meanwhile, he was not 
to be anxious about her, as she would be 
safe, and amongst friends. Madeline had 
determined that nothing should compel her 
to reveal her object in thus going — partly 
from the fear of being prevented, and partly 
as she did not wish to raise hopes which 
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might be defeated ; and by securing secrecy, 
she alone endured the disappointment. 

There was a slight jostling and bustle as 
she embarked on board the steamer in the 
Thames. She had chosen this, a less trouble- 
some and expensive journey than that firom 
Dover to Calais. And in the dark night, 
with only the dim glimmer of lamps to 
guide her feet, Madeline felt rather afraid of 
losing her luggage or having her pocket 
picked ; but she found herself, at last, safely 
established on deck, with her small portman- 
teau at her side, after having been pushed, 
and hustled, and knocked from one to the 
other, cross-questioned by sundry ill-tempered 
officials, and grumbled at by fidgety old 
men ; but at last all was over, and she was 
allowed to sit down quietly. A middle-aged 
man, who saw her unprotectedness, and 
evident strangeness in travelling, and had 
been watching her forlorn-looking and yet 
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Strikingly beautiful appeaxance, notwith- 
standing the studied simplicity of her dress, 
here came up to her and said, 

" Are you alone, miss ? — ^if so, can I do 
anything for you, or see after your lug- 
gage?" 

Madeline raised her head somewhat 
haughtily; she was sensitively afraid of insult 
on this her Quixotic expedition, and she 
answered shortly, 

" Thank you, I want nothing." Then, fear- 
ing lest she should appear to have repulsed 
hastily an offer evidently tendered in good 
faith, she added, in her sweet, silvery tones, 
which, however she had endeavoured to 
Anglicise herself, never had lost the ex- 
quisite melody of their Italian origin, " At 
least, I have all my luggage safely here, 
and I am very comfortable." 

After this she expected the man would 
move off, but he did not seem to intend to 
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do so, for he said, in a tone which waa 
slightly sarcastic, 

" I suppose you are travelling incognito^ 
Mrs. Dormer ?" Madeline started — who 
was this man, and how did he know her? 
" I had the pleasure of meeting you once," 
he continued, bending closer to her, much 
to her annoyance, " and I never forgot the 
impression I carried away with me then. I 
fancied — ^but I do not know — that my apt 
pearance was timely. Have you often been 
to see Lord Moimtjoy since ?" 

All at once she remembered who and 
what he was; he was the man who had 
entered while she was in an agony of fear, 
and whose involuntary interference had been 
the means of her escape from her painful 
position. Lord Mountjoy had called him 
Eliot, and this was where she had heard the 
name, that now haunted her so, before. 
Could he— oh ! surely it was not he who 
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was Madame Scarsi's husband, and her 
father ? She looked at him closer — ^his face 
was florid and good-humoured, though his 
greenish grey eyes had a false look about 
them; but his appearance was stout and 
comfortable, and not at all calculated to in- 
spire fear or mistrust. Madeline thought 
she would do well to conciliate and talk to 
him ; perhaps here on her first outset she 
had already found a valuable clue. 

" I was much obliged to you for your 
entrance that day," she answered lightly; 
" and I have never been there since." 

" You seem fond of adventures," he said. 
" Here you are travelling about alone. Let 
me give you a piece of advice : pretty, I 
may say, beautiful yoimg women like you 
ought not to run about the world with- 
out some protector, or adventure them- 
selves into young men's chambers, un^^ 
less they are prepared to be — ^well, what 

YOL. m, N 
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shall I call it? — slightly compromised." 

" I did not ask you for advice," rettimed 
Madeline, with spirit ; " and I do not call 
Lord Mountjoy a young man — why, he is 
old enough to be my father !" 

"Old in years and young in vice, you 
know," laughed the other, disagreeably. 
" Well, take my advice, Mrs. Dormer^ and 
stay at home a little more ; or, if you must 
go abroad, provide yourself with an escort 
If you are willing, I will take that part 
upon myself for the present." 

Madeline did not answer ; presently she 
said, "How cold these English nights are 
after the genial moonlight nights of Italy, 
my native land. Were you ever in Italy, 
Mr. EHot ?" 

" Ah ! youkqow my name," he said, with 
some surprise. He was in hopes she was 
mystifying herself with vain endeavours to 
find out who he was. "Yes, I have often 
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been in Italy, and in Spain, and, in fact, 
in most parts of the world. Are you going 
back to Italy ?" 

" No," answered Madeline, shortly, " I am 
going to Paris." 

" Ah I to Paris. Well, I envy you, if it is 
your first visit. Oh 1 the entrancing city of 
delights, gossip, pleasure, coquetry, flirtation, 
luxury, scandal, even love itself, are all in- 
gredicDts in that charming Paris life. Every- 
thing is so lively, so animated, so different 
from the staid monotony of England. Peo- 
ple amuse themselves in Paris ; they joke 
and smile and go to the devil in cheerful 
fashion. Pardon, Mrs. Dormer, if I shock 
you,, but Paris is connected in my mind with 
the wildest freaks and the jolliest hours of 
my youth." 

" Were you there in 184- ?" asked Made- 
line, naming the year of her mother's mar- 
riage. 

n2 
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He looked at her keenly, as if to see 
what was the drift of the question ; then he 
answered lightly, " Can't say, really — have 
been there most years; and unless I was 
deuoedly hard up, I most probably was en- 
joying myself there on the particular year in 
question. Why do you ask ?" 

" Oh 1 idle curiosity," said Madeline, con- 
strainedly. "Isn't Lord Mountjoy a very 
odd sort of man ?" she resumed. " I have 
heard such queer accounts of his life. You 
who, I suppose, know him intimately, are 
probably acquainted with his history ?" 

" Few people know him better than I do, 
but I am not aware he has any particular 
history, beyond the fact that he has lived, 
enjoyed, and spent more in a few years than 
most men in a life-time. I would appeal to 
him on all points concerning what I call a 
* gentleman's ' education, in contradistinction 
to the class who have to earn their bread. 
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In duelling, in riding, in wine, in love- 
making, in the art of diplomacy, he is a 
master, and has always been my model." 

"He was married, was he not?" asked 
Madeline timidly. 

" Yes, to Miss Clare," returned the other 
shortly; " she died almost immediately after- 
wards in childbirth." 

" Was he never married before? I fancy 
I have heard rumours ^" 

" Popular prejudice, Mrs. Dormer ; Lord 
Mountjoy was never married I" 

Madeline's heart sank within her. Here 
was the unprejudiced confession of his 
bosom friend ; who was likely to know the 
truth, if he didn't ? Mr. Eliot fenced the 
few more questions Madeline ventured to 
put to him, in the same guarded way, and 
eliciting nothing fiirther from him, she 
began to be desirous of his taking his depar- 
ture, disliking as she did his free^nd-easy 
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manner, and the cool way in which he puff- 
ed his cigar close up into her face, and 
thinking, with truth, that his equivocal atten- 
tions were far more compromising to her 
than the bare fact of travelling alone. But 
he would not take a hint, and though she 
ceased talking to him, and bent over the 
side of the vessel, looking at its foamy track 
upon the waves, or watching the silvery 
ripple of the water, upon which the moon 
shone with a soft, loving radiance, he still 
sat beside her in disagreeable proximity, 
ready to renew the conversation as soon as 
she was willing. At last she declared that 
she was going below, seeing that was the 
only chance of ridding herself of the incubus, 
much as she preferred the cool night air to 
the stifling atmosphere of the cabin. 

" Youll find it horrible," he said, when 
he saw her determined ; " nothing but fidg- 
ety old women and squalling children, and 
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evei^^body sick and calling for the stew- 
ardess ; you'd much better stay here, where 
I am ready to take care of you ; it will be 
very pleasant together, won't it?" 

And he accompanied these words with a 
leer that persuaded her entirely, and with a 
firm step she hurried down. It was, as Mr. 
Eliot had said, exceedingly disagreeable in 
the dose cabin, crowded with human beings 
in various stages of misery ; but Madeline 
preferred it to the hateful society upstairs, and 
remained there valiantly till they arrived in 
France. When they landed she saw no trace 
of her travelling companion, and stepped de- 
lightedly into a first-class railway carriage, 
with two old ladies and a man, under whose 
sheltering wing she felt more at rest. The 
old ladies munched sweetmeats and brioches 
all the way, and persisted in offering them 
to Madeline, notwithstanding her repeated 
refusals, evidently regarding her as a child, 
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to whom the sight of lx)n-bons must be a 
source of intense gratification, and they chat- 
tered to one another with a ceaseless, mono* 
tonous chirp, like the twitter of very small 
birds, till Madeline bent her head back and fell 
asleep. The cessation of movement and the 
flashing of lamps, with the sudden appear- 
ance of a man's head at the window, awoke 
her with a start, and she was informed she 
was in Paris. At last! and now having 
reached the goal of her desires, her desola- 
tion increased upon her. 

The old ladies hurried off to their destina- 
tions, and she was left alone, amidst an 
eager, clamouring crowd, anxious to seize 
upon their boxes and bags, and rescue them 
from the douane officials. Madeline caught 
sight of her one little box being shouldered 
by a stout man with a red collar to his coat, 
but as it was borne away from her gaze, her 
Irantic. efforts to reach it were rendered 
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powerless by the stream which pressed upon 
her, and rendered further struggle use- 
less. 

Madeline resigned herself to wait, and it 
was a good hour before, at last, she recover- 
ed her property, and hailing a fiacre, seated 
herself in it. The driver, with loud gesticu- 
lations, inquired where he was to go, and 
Madeline for a moment was considerably 
puzzled for a reply. She imderstood 
French well, and spoke it with the clear 
precision of a foreigner, but without the 
peculiar quick twang of a Parisian, so she 
was easily recognised for a stranger; and 
here she was, on the dusky twilight of a 
cold December morning, alone in the streets 
of Paris, not knowing where to go. It was 
five o'clock, and the shops not yet open, and 
not a soul about. The driver repeated his 
inquiry again, this time in a louder, impati- 
ent voice, and Madeline answered — 
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the space of a hand, " Des amis, la veuve," 
exclaimed the driver; "ouvrez, c'est une 
demoiselle." 

The woman opened the door suspiciously, 
and shading her flaring candle from the 
night air, looked out into the street. When 
she saw Madeline's slight figure and evident 
fatigue, her harsh features relaxed, and she 
said — 

" Come in— come in, child ; but what, in 
the name of heaven, makes you come so 
late? These are not Christian hours to 
get people out of their beds." 

" I am sorry. Veuve Bonnet," answered 
Madeline, humbly, her teeth chattering with 
cold the while ; " but I am a traveller, and 
have only just arrived in Paris." 

"Hm — all alone, young, pretty," solilo- 
quized the woman, looking her over from 
head to foot — " comes from Us provinces^ 
shouldn't wonder — well, she looks respecta- 
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ble. Do you want a bed ?" she added, in a 
louder tone. 

" Yes, of course," intemipted the cab- 
man — " here, take Mademoiselle's box, and 
show her upstairs. Don't you see shes 
shivering with cold? Dame I la mfere, 
you're slow of comprehension to-night." I 

The old woman muttered something 
about the impertinence of men, and led the 
way upstairs. 

" Here is our best apartment," she said, 
" and one quite suitable for you," and she 
showed Madeline into a small bedroom, 
opening into a still smaller sitting-room up 
three pair of stairs. " Will tliis do?" she 
said. " Would you like a cup of coffee ?" 

" Oh ! yes," answered Madeline, sitting 
down gladly on the s 1 , 1.^-,^^— ■■ m ^ 

When 
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pleased to term coffee, being apparently a 
compound of dirty water and fine gravel, 
Madeline threw herself full dressed upon 
the bed, and soon fell into a deep sleep. 

When she awoke, the sun was endeavour- 
ing to shine through multitudinous chimney- 
pots and erratic roofs, which seemed to be- 
long nowhere in particular and were of all 
sizes and shapes, into her confined bedroom, 
though it was but a glimmer that found its 
way through the cracked glass of the win- 
dow, and only succeeded in making the 
surroundings appear more miserable than 
in the previous darkness. Madeline rose 
with a feeling of fatigue, and performed the 
best toilet possible with the broken basin 
and glassful of water that was allotted to 
her, and as she looked at herself in the 
speckled yellow piece of tin which hung 
above, and was dignified by the name of 
mirror, she positively smiled at the contort- 
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ed, grotesque reflection of herself that met 
her languid gaze. Her present abode was 
certainly comfortless enough, but still it 
seemed respectable, and she determined to 
see what could be made of it, and, at any 
rate, not to quit it till she had ascertained a 
little more how matters would turn out. 
Having breakfasted on such frugal fare as 
her landlady could give, and having received 
a list of the churches in the neighbourhood, 
Madeline dressed herself, and drawing a 
thick veil over her face, sallied forth on her 
search, with a heart somewhat heavier than 
on the preceding day. To church after 
church she went, generally received with 
kindly wonder by the sacristan or the priest, 
sometimes treated with supercilious scorn, 
but no trace of what she sought was to be 
found. She had portioned off Paris into 
different " quartiers," each one of which was 
to take a day ; but she was positively horri- 
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fied at the number of St Marie du Salut, 
St. Marie de TAssomption, and St. Maries of 
all sorts which she would have to visit. In 
her simplicity she had thought that there 
could not be many churches of the same 
name, and that her search would not have 
extended above a day or two; but now 
every hour seemed to put success farther 
out of her reach. Oh I if all her efforts 
should prove fruitless, and if she had to re- 
turn to England, and confess she had failed 
ignominiously ! — ^but as long as she had 
health and strength, she was determined to 
leave no stone xmtumed till she had solved 
the mystery. 

A week had elapsed, and Madeline was 
still busy in her almost hopeless search. 
Day after day she made long expeditions, 
which all had the same unsatisfactory result, 
and day after day. she returned footsore and 
weary to her dismal lodgings, to dine off 
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the meagre fare brought from a neighbour- 
ing " traiteur," and then sit, half numbed 
with fatigue and heart-sickness, looking aim* 
lessly at the red embers of her spare wood 
fire. And thus, as the time passed away, 
Madeline forgot how long she had been in 
Paris, and fancied it was years since she had 
left her happy home. The stiff-backed horse- 
hair chairs, the old creaking sofa with its 
dirty velvet cover worn to holes, the limp 
muslin curtains, which had once been white, 
but now were a dingy brown colour, the 
horrid drab pattern picked out with red of 
the walls — all these incongruous and taste- 
less things which made up the furniture of 
her room, seemed to smile and nod their 
heads at her in derision, as her tired eyes 
looked around for comfort and hope. 

And this was Paris 1 Paris that she had 
seen once before for a few days, as a happy 
bride, child enough to be pleased with the 
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glittering aspect of its noisy life, woman 
enough to enjoy its pleasures tenfold, while 
blessed with a lover's heart to beat in 
unison with hers. Ah 1 the short space of time 
that had elapsed had taught her many 
things, told of the existence of inward sor- 
row she had no conception of, lifted the 
gloss and brightness off the pleasures of the 
world, and shown them in their true ugly 
nakedness ; shewed her the struggle of life, 
the shams and follies and temptations of 
the chequered scene below, and led her, 
alas I to doubt even the purity of love ! 

The last quartier had been traversed, and 
as Madeline entered the church, which was 
to witness her final triumph or defeat, her 
heart beat so violently with emotion, that 
she clung to a pillar for support. High 
jnass was going on, and soothed by the fa- 
miliar sounds and the soft tones of the 
organ, she knelt down and mingled with 

VOL. m. o 
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the crowd of worshippers. Her dress was 
sadly dusty and travel-stained since she 
started. Never of a bright complexion, she 
was now blanched with sorrow and fatigue, 
her large eyes had a mournful, restless look 
in them that was pitiful in the €l!xtreme, and 
the dark violet rims round them contrasted 
with the deadly pallor of her cheeks. No 
one could look at her unmoved ; but not- 
withstanding her poor sorrowful appearance,, 
her beauty still was remarkable, and as she 
walked alone through the streets, many were 
the glances of admiration cast upon her, and 
once or twice she had been followed and 
spoken to by yoimg debauchees, who thought 
no beautiful woman walking alone could be 
respectable, and whose coarse remarks 
frightened Madeline exceedingly. 

Now, therefore, she always kept her veil 
down, and shrank like a hunted deer from 
the looks of men, gliding noiselessly about 
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like a wandering ghost, on her feverish, rest- 
less search. Gradually Madeline's tired senses 
recovered their acuteness ; her prayer, as she 
knelt there, was more fervent than she had 
ever poured forth yet, if ever the Virgin was 
to help, surely now in the church dedicated 
to her, she must answer the agonised petition 
of a woman's heart. Madeline rose com- 
forted, and bent her faltering steps towards 
the sacristy. The sacristan, a venerable old 
man with grey hair,, received her kindly, lis- 
tened to her demands, and then searched 
carefully through all the register. At last 
he said in a pitying tone, 

" There is nothing." 

Madeline's lips quivered, and her eyes 
filled with tears, but she only answered — 

" Thank you, I am sorry to have given 
you the trouble." 

The old man, slightly curious as to her 
history, and touched by the sadness of her 

o2 
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face, and her vacillating, feeble gait, as she 
re-entered the church, looked after her com- 
passionately, and saw her seat herself upon 
a chair. 

" Poor thing I" he muttered, " the Holy 
Virgin have pity on her." 

The lights were being extinguished, the 
organ had ceased, the congregation had dis- 
persed, and the sacristan was turning away 
to attend to his duties, when he heard a 
faint cry, and hurrying down the dimly- 
lighted aisle, he beheld Madeline with a 
woman bending over her. As he approached 
the woman said, 

" Help here, she has fainted 1 It is some 
poor creature who has come to confess her 
sins, and the emotion has been too much for 
her." 

The speaker was of the poor classes, 
elderly and unprepossessing, but with a 
gentle, kindly manner. She unfastened 
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Madeline's dress, sprinkled her with water, 
and as her gradually returning consciousness 
showed itself in the painful trembling of the 
limbs, the good woman chafed her hands 
and looked anxiously into her face. 

" You are better now ?" she said, as Made- 
line opened her eyes, which seemed weighted 
with lead. " You must go home now." 

"Oh! where am I?" asked Madeline; 
" I— I have no home." 

" No home ? — ^poor child 1 — ^poor child !" 
said the woman, compassionately ; " come 
home with me then, for to-night." 

With the aid of the sacristan, Madeline 
was assisted into a fiacre, and the woman 
took her to her house. On the way Made* 
line fainted again, and when she became 
sensible, she was lying on the poor woman's 
bed, in a clean but poorly-furnished room, 
with a bright fire burning on the hearth. 
As Madeline stretched her icy hands towards 
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the grateftil warmth, the woman appeared 
from behind the bed, and exclaimed, 

" Ah ! I am glad to see those eyes open 
at last, my poor child. You have been very 

mr 

" Have I?" asked Madeline, wearily ; " but 
how come I here ? — ^and who are you ?'* 

'^I am a poor woman," answered the 
other, " as you may see by these surround- 
ings ; but still there is enough for two 
here, if you like to stay with me. My name 
is Anna CapellL" 

"Anna Capelli!" exclaimed Madeline, 
raising herself abruptly, while a torrent of 
glad tears coursed down her cheeks, and her 
eyes shone with grateful light — "Anna 
Capelli! Then the Virgin has heard my 
prayer, and my search has not been in vain I 
See, the mention of your name has made me 
well. Oh ! Anna, Anna, let us praise God !" 

The woman gazed at her strange guest, 
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whose talk was to her so incomprehensible. 
This girl-woman, apparently fiiendless and 
homeless, with her wonderful beauty, and 
her wild, impassioned gestures, as she sat 
now in her eager, half-raised posture, with 
her glossy black hair coiling and wreathing 
itself round her ivory shoulders, her thought- 
ful brow raised with ecstatic longing towards 
heaven, her finely-cut lips parted like those 
of a child, and a rich glow mantling her 
cheek, she was a study for a Rubens ; or 
rather, her pure. Madonna type of beauty 
would have delighted the pencil of Raphael. 
Madeline saw the woman's look of wonder, 
and said quickly, 

" Anna Capelli, I came to Paris to find 
information which you alone can give* I 
seek a father — ^you alone can restore hira 
to me. Do you not know me ? — ^I am Mag- 
dalen, Madame Scarsi's little girl, whom you 
brought into the world." 
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" Great God ! — my child ! — ^my little Mag- 
dalen !" exclaimed she, precipitating herself 
upon Mrs. Dormer, and covering her with 
kisses. Then in a moment she drew back 
ashamed, and said, " Pardon, but you are a 
lady now, and cannot remember your old 
nurse. Ah ! Santa Maria, you were a lovely 
child, and you are so now. Oh 1 my child, 
my piccola regina /" 

It was sweet to Madeline to allow herself 
to be thus caressed ; the sudden return from 
despair to glad, up-springing hope was ex- 
hausting, by nature of its unexpectedness ; 
and to lie still while words of gentle tender- 
ness were murmured in her ear, was balm 
indeed, after the loneliness and misery of the 
past few days. The poor woman, in her 
rough sympathy, was very kind ; she poured 
kisses on Madeline's hands, and with true 
Italian warmth called down blessings and 
admiring pity on her head. To see her 
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nursling, her beautiful beloved child in this 
sad plight went to her very heart, and it was 
not long before Madeline had told her all — 
her history, her hidden griefs, her over- 
powering love for her husband, for whose 
sake she had undertaken this long, weary 
pilgrimage ; and then, resting her weary 
head on the motherly bosom, she sank at 
last into a childlike slimiber- 

When morning dawned, Madeline awoke 
refreshed, and once more buoyed with 
hope. She eagerly asked Anna Capelli to 
tell her the whole history of her mother's 
marriage, and give her the clue which she 
had hitherto sought so fruitlessly. Anna 
settled herself in a low chair, and taking off 
her spectacles, and clearing her throat, pre- 
pared to relate, with the garrulence and com- 
placency of detail common to old age, all that 
she knew of Madame Scarsi's life and history. 

" I was summoned to your mother," she 
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said, "just nineteen years ago. I remem- 
ber the time well, for my nephew Paul had 
just been drawn for the conscription, and 
there was grief and sighing in our family. 
The winter, too, was very cold, and the 
poor were suflfering dreadfully." 

"Well, but," interrupted Madeline, " how 
came you to my mother ?" 

" Patience, and I will tell you. The 
priest, who knew me, and to whom I was in 
the habit of confessing, was also Madame 
Scarsi's directeur^ and he recommended me 
to her when she asked him for a trustwor- 
thy attendant and nurse. I had been nurse 
in an hospital, and was well fitted for these 
duties. Madame Scarsi, as you call her, did 
not go under that name — she was known as 
Madame Eliot." 

" Ha 1" cried Madeline, breathlessly — " I 
was right, then — I was right ! Go on." 

" Well, she was as beautiful a young lady 
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as you could see, all smiles, and sunshine, 
and laughter, and fiiU of devotion to her 
handsome husband." 

" He was her husband, then ?" 

" She showed me her certificate of mar- 
riage, which was solemnized at '' 

"Well, where ? — ^for God's sake don't for- 
get the place !" 

" Don't hurry me, ma mie — I am old, and 
my memory fails me sometimes ; but I am 
sure — ^yes, I am sure — it was Santa Maria 
de I'Esp^rance." 

" I have been there," said Madeline, 
mournfully, as she drooped her head with a 
disappointed look — " there is nothing there*" 

" No ? — ^then perhaps they have lost the 
book ; but I know I .could swear that was 
the place. We used to pass the church in 
our walks, and she always pointed it out to 
me, and looked at it with affection, as she 
said, * There is where I was made a happy 
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raid, '^JQBt nineteen years ago. Iremevi- 
ber the time well, for my nephew Paid liad 
just been drawn for the oocscnplioii^ and 
there was grief and sighing in oui My 
The winter, too, was very cold, and U 
poor were suffering dreadfully." 

"Well, but," interrupted Madeline, "how 
came you to my mother ?" 

"Patience, and I will tell yoiL Tk 
priest, who knew me, and to whom I was in 
the habit of confessing, was also Madame 
Scaisi's directeuVy and he recommended me 
to her when she asked him for a trustwor- 
thy attendant and nurse. I had been nurse 
in an hospital, and was well fitted for these 
duties. Madame Scarsi, as you call her, did 
not go under that name — she was known aa 
Madame Eliot." 

" Ha 1" cried Madeline, breathlessly — '* I 
was right, then — I was right 1 Go on." 

** Well, she was as beautiful a young ladjr 
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.. ^ as you could see, all smiles, and sunshine, 
and laughter, and fall of devotion to her 
handsome husband." 

" He was her husband, then ?" 

" She showed me her certificate of mar- 
ripge, which was solemnized at ^" 

"Well, where ? — ^for God's sake don't for- 
get the place !" 

" Don't hurry me, ma mie — I am old, and 
my memory fails me sometimes ; but I am 
sure — ^yes, I am sure — ^it was Santa Maria 
de I'Esp^rance." 

" I have been there," said Madeline, 
mournfully, as she drooped her head with a 
disappointed look — " there is nothing there^" 

" No ? — ^then perhaps they have lost the 
book ; but I know I .could swear that was 
the place. We used to pass the church in 
our walks, and she always pointed it out to 
me, and looked at it with affection, as she 
said, ^ There is where I was made a happy 
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raid, '^JQBt nineteen years ago. Iiemem- 
ber the time well, for my nephew Paul had 
just been drawn for the oonsmptiioii^ and 
there was grief and sighing in out Uy. 
The winter, too, was very cold, and tk 
poor were suffering dreadfully." 

"Well, but," interrupted Madeline, "how 
came you to my mother ?" 

"Patience, and I will tell you, Tofc 
priest, who knew me, and to whom I was in 
the habit of confessing, was also Madame 
Scarsi's directeur^ and he recommended me 
to her when she asked him for a trustYTOi- 
thy attendant and nurse. I had been nurse 
in an hospital, and was well fitted for these 
duties. Madame Scarsi, as you call her, did 
not go under that name — she was known as 
Madame Eliot." 

" Ha 1" cried Madeline, breathlessly — '* I 
was right, then — I was right 1 Go on." 

** Well, she was as beautiful a young lady 
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as you could see, all smiles, and sunshine, 
and laughter, and fall of devotion to her 
handsome husband." 

" He was her husband, then T 

" She showed me her certificate of mar- 
riage, which was solemnized at '' 

"Well, where ? — ^for God's sake don't for- 
get the place !" 

" Don't hurry me, una mie — I am old, and 
my memory fails me sometimes ; but I am 
sure — ^yes, I am sure — ^it was Santa Maria 
de I'Esperance." 

" I have been there," said Madeline, 
mournfully, as she drooped her head with a 
disappointed look — " there is nothing there*" 

" No ? — then perhaps they have lost the 
book ; but I know I .could swear that was 
the place. We used to pass the church in 
our walks, and she always pointed it out to 
me, and looked at it with affection, as she 
said, ^ There is where I was made a happy 
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said, "just nineteen years ago. I remem- 
ber the time well, for my nephew Paul had 
just been drawn for the conscription, and 
there was grief and sighing in our family. 
The winter, too, was very cold, and the 
poor were suffering dreadfully." 

"Well, but," interrupted Madeline, " how 
came you to my mother ?" 

"Patience, and I will tell you. The 
priest, who knew me, and to whom I was in 
the habit of confessing, was also Madame 
Scarsi's directeur^ and he recommended me 
to her when she asked him for a trustwor- 
thy attendant and nurse. I had been nurse 
in an hospital, and was well fitted for these 
duties. Madame Scarsi, as you call her, did 
not go under that name — she was known as 
Madame Eliot." 

" Ha !" cried Madeline, breathlessly — " I 
was right, then — I was right ! Go on." 

" Well, she was as beautiM a young lady 
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as you could see, all smiles, and sunshine, 
and laughter, and fall of devotion to her 
handsome husband." 

" He was her husband, then ?" 

" She showed me her certificate of mar- 
riage, which was solemnized at ^" 

"Well, where ? — ^for God's sake don't for- 
get the place !" 

" Don't hurry me, ma mie — I am old, and 
my memory fails me sometimes ; but I am 
sure — ^yes, I am sure — it was Santa Maria 
de I'Esp^rance." 

" I have been there," said Madeline, 
mournfully, as she drooped her head with a 
disappointed look — " there is nothing there/' 

" No ? — ^then perhaps they have lost the 
book ; but I know I .could swear that was 
the place. We used to pass the church in 
our walks, and she always pointed it out to 
me, and looked at it with affection, as she 
said, ^ There is where I was made a happy 
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woman/ Alasl poor child, she knew not 
what her fate was yet to be — so young, so 
loving, and so deceived !" 

" But she was not deceived," interposed 
Madeline. "I see it all — she is married, 
and I am her own — ^her very own daughter, 
bom in lawM matrimony. God is still 
merciful, Anna; I knew He reserved some 
happiness for me. But quick! tell me 
more, and then we will go to the church. 
Was my mother treated as his wife, tell me, 
and what was he like ?" 

"He was handsome, but haughty and 
proud to his dependents, and he never 
seemed to care for you, though his young 
wife brought you proudly in her arms to 
him to receive a father's kiss ; and he kept 
her always shut up — she never went out, or 
saw a visitor, but would sit alone for hours 
chattering to me, and nursing the little 
crowing baby by the fireside." 
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" Poor mother!" sighed Madeline, compar- 
ing the image of the fond young wife with 
the faded, suffering, heartbroken creature 
whom she called by the name of mother. 
There was a slight pause ; both were think- 
ing — ^the old woman dreaming over the things 
of the past, which were yet more to her 
reality than the hard, cheerless life of the 
present; and the young woman weaving 
golden fancies of a happy home of love and 
confidence renewed, a fond, caressing father, 
a mother restored to life and happiness, of 
children arising up and calling her blessed, 
and all the thousand tender thoughts and 
sweet, delicious joys that youth, and youth 
alone, can so richly picture to itself. " And 
now, Anna," at last exclaimed Madeline, 
" now let us be gone, and once more cast 
ourselves blindfold into the arms of Hope, 
which has proved but a sorry step-mother 
hitherto." 
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As they trod the busy streets, brilliant 
with sunshine and life, with the gay shops, 
in which were displayed the multitudinous 
objects of luxury and elegance which only a 
French fancy can offer to the satiated de- 
sires of folly and fashion, as the little chil- 
dren shouted at the sight of dolls and bon- 
bons, and the carriages whirled by, and in 
the gardens of the Tuileries robins essayed 
the song which recalls spring to our minds, 
as the sky shone so blue, and everyone 
seemed happy and amused, Madeline's spirits 
rose; she thought of her azure Mediterranean, 
of the yellow sands on which she had played 
so merrily in childhood, of its olives, and its 
sweet, fragrant orange-blossoms, scenting 
the air for miles with their heavy, intoxicat- 
ing perfumes. She thought, and as she 
thought a smile broke over her countenance, 
and the passers-by turned to look at her 
wonderful, wild beauty, and she felt like a 
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little child trusting and hoping in its father's 
love. 

Alas ! our noblest wishes are doomed to 
disappointment, and our best hopes bloom 
but to decay. When Madeline left the 
church, in which ihey had been able to find 
no trace or certificate of marriage, and where 
neither priest nor sacristan could give them 
the slightest information, a dead weight op- 
pressed her heart, her knees almost refused 
to carry her, and her mind was one large, 
hopeless blank. Anna supported her, and 
guided her tenderly home, wishing for any 
outburst of emotion or grief, rather than the 
dull, death-like despair that had seized upon 
her. As Madeline gazed with glassy eyes 
into the fire, and sat heaped up upon the 
chair, without energy or strength to move, 
Anna exerted herself in vain to rouse or 
interest her; and it was hours before, at last, 
Madeline gave a shrill, agonizing cry, and 
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burst into a violent flood of tears. These 
calmed whUe they tired her, and she finally 
allowed herself to be undressed and put to 
bed, and acquiesced silently in Anna's propo- 
sition that she should return to England on 
the morrow. Meanwhile the latter bustled 
about, fetched Madeline's little goods from 
her lodging, paid her bill, and arranged her 
household affairs, so as to accompany her to 
England; for her kind heart would not allow 
her, in her weak, dejected state, to under- 
take the journey alone. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GAY, bustling Paris left behind, and the 
grey, chalky cliffs of England visible 
in the distance, Madeline, lying languidly 
on deck with the faithful Anna by her side, 
and the damp, refreshing sea air fanning 
her tired brow, once more turned her 
thoughts towards London and those she had 
left behind — her child, her husband. What 
were they doing ? Were they thinking of 
her ? — ^had they missed her, had the child 
cried for her, or Arthur sighed as he sat by 
his solitary hearth? And then suddenly, 
by some strange transition of thought, she 
remembered her journey to Paris, her ach- 
ing heart, her fear, her loneliness, and the 
disagreeable attentions of the stranger who 
VOL. in. p 
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had sat beside her on board the steamer. 
Ah I that was it — now she knew where 
she had heard the name Eliot ; yet, no — he 
could not — ^he could not be her father! 
She Started up vdth a sudden exclamation, 
which roused the nodding Anna, who, open- 
ing her eyes, besought her to be calm. She 
sank back, but her thoughts travelled busily 
and fast. As much as she had shunned 
him, so much she now longed to see 
him ; she was convinced that he held the 
key of her life in his hands. Oh I fool that 
she had been, thus to reject his advances 
when she had the chance in her hands, 
which now might never again be hers I 
How could she find him out? And then 
she would throw herself at his feet, and no 
doubt her tears and entreaties would make 
him tell her all, and if there had been foul 
play he would confess it. Really, now she 
considered more, he was not ugly ; and per- 
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haps it had only been her shyness that had 
taken the alarm at his ways ; he was kind 
after his own fashion, and if he was her fa- 
ther, perhaps an unknown sympathy had 
drawn them together. So she mused, and 
at last bethought herself that he had said he 
was only going to France for a few days, 
and should be back in England before a 
week. Perhaps he was even now in Lon- 
don, and if so, she would hunt him to the 
most unlikely places. Oh ! if she were but 
there, and already on the track I Her fin- 
gers tingled with eagerness, and the red 
flush mounted in her cheek, as she thought 
after all the climax was approaching, and 
the end might be a happy one. Anna won- 
dered as, on waking, she beheld the bright 
eyes and cheerftil looks of her charge, and 
still more when, as they landed, Madeline 
sprang lightly out, and hurrying to an hotel, 
left Anna to look after her packages, and 
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follow as well as her old limbs were able. 

Madeline's reasons for thus doing were, 
however, simple enough. Seating herself 
in the coffee-room, she asked for a cup of 
tea and a Court Guide ; and when her de- 
mands were satisfied, searched everywhere 
in the latter for the name of the man who 
had become of such paramount importance 
in her eyes. The name was common 
enough — ^Eliots without end there were, 
and out of these how should she pick the 
object of her search? At last she found 
Captain Hugh Eliot, 2, Half-Moon Street. 
That must be his lodging, she thought ; no 
one but a bachelor would live there, and 
being a fashionable locality, no merchant or 
man of business would choose it as his resi- 
dence. Satisfied in her own mind, she 
closed the book, and asked eagerly when 
the next train started to London. 

" In five minutes, Madam," said the civil 
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waiter, consulting his watch, and looking 
curiously at this beautiful young woman, 
who seemed so pre-occupied and so decided 
in her manner. 

The train was late when it arrived in 
London, and it only wanted a few minutes 
of seven o'clock. Madeline, fearful lest she 
should miss Mr. Eliot, if he were gone out 
to dinner, hurriedly sprang into a Hansom 
cab, followed by Anna, to whom she had 
explained her intentions during the journey, 
and who was prepared to identify Mr, 
Eliot as her father, if necessary. 

When they reached Half-Moon Street, 
Madeline suddenly turned white, and Anna 
looked fearfully at her, dreading lest she 
might faint away just at the most critical 
moment. However, Madeline rallied her- 
self, and stepped firmly out, asking, in a 
tolerably calm voice of the maid-servant who 
opened the door, if Mr. Eliot were within. 
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" I think he is," answered the girl ; " III 
just call his valet. What name shall I say, 
please, madam ?" 

" Oh ! never mind," said Madeline, blush- 
ing — " say a lady wishes to speak to him 
for a few minutes on particular business." 

The girl departed with an unbelieving 
shake of the head, muttering as she went, 
" Looks respectable-like, too I" and return- 
ed shortly after with a message that* Mr. 
Eliot was not quite dressed, but would see 
them in his sitting-room. Madeline threw 
one nervous glance upon Anna, seeking to 
read encouragement in her face, and then 
boldly followed her guide. 

Mr. Eliot's room, though small, was very 
luxurious. Like his friend. Lord Mountjoy, 
he was a lover of art, and many struggling 
artists whom he had helped to celebrity had 
shown their gratitude by presenting him 
with some of their best works. His boast 
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always was that his picture-gallery was pro- 
vided gratis for him, and that he could 
command more from gratitude than others 
with all their wealth. There was no one in 
the room, and Madeline, left alone, breathed 
uneasily in the smoke-laden air, and the at- 
mosphere of luxurious debauch that pervad- 
ed the chamber. Her heart beat as if it 
would burst its bonds ; her pulses came and 
went, as she thought that a minute more 
would decide her fate — the question of her 
life. 

The step she had taken of calling upon 
Mr. Eliot was a daring one, but she felt no 
fear either for herself or of the world's 
sneers, in her overwhelming desire to clear 
aside the clouds which hung so heavily over 
her history. In that moment of suspense, 
all her past life rose vividly before her — her 
happy childhood, her calm maidenhood, 
her simple joys and innocent dreamings, all 
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merged in a confiised chaotic tumult of pas- 
sion and despair. How would the tangled 
web ever be undone ? — ^how should she stand 
again untrammelled, able to lift her head 
proudly, the unblemished wife of an honest 
man ? The door opened so abruptly, that 
her musings ended with a start, and erect, 
with trembling lips and pallid face, she con- 
fronted her acquaintance of the steamer. 

" Ah ! my pretty stranger," exclaimed he, 
in that light, bantering tone she could so 
ill abide, " here we meet again. It seems 
you have a fancy for these charming little 
visits paid to bachelors. I am indeed flat- 
tered, delighted " 

"Stop, sir, stop I" exclaimed Madeline, 
imploringly ; " do not say anything till you 
have heard the object of my visit, which, 
alas 1 is not one of idle pleasure, but of sad 
necessity." 

"Indeed," answered he, approaching 
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nearer, still with his bantering smile — " in- 
deed, my charmer ; well, let us hear." 

" I am a lady," said Madeline, shrinking 
back, and steadying herself by the table; 
" and as such I will be treated. You know 
my name ?" 

" Was it not I," he laughed contemptu- 
ously, " who warned you not to travel alone 
and unprotected ? — and it seems you have 
not profited by my advice. What scrape 
are you in now ?" he added, coarsely. 

" I am in no scrape, in your sense of the 
word," she returned, bitterly; "but yet I 
need your help. Were you ever married ? " 

" I — God forbid — my tastes don't lie in 
that direction," he answered quickly. 

" Then who was the Eliot who was mar- 
ried in the church of Samte Marie de 
I'Esprit, in Paris, in the year 18 — . You 
5ee, I have it all by heart." 

She thought his cheek blanched percep- 
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tibly; but he answered rudely, "I really 
can't sav. Tm not answerable for all the 
follies of my relations." 

" Mr. Eliot, leave bantering for a few 
minutes," said Madeline, gravely, " and an- 
swer me truthfiilly. You know not what 
depends on your word — the happiness of a 
life — ^what say I ? — of several lives, the good 
name of one who is dearer to me than life — 
all — all I care for in this world. Oh! if there 
be any pity in your breast, any sense of gener- 
ous manhood left, answer me truly, kindly!" 

*'By Jove! she is d d beautiftd!" 

muttered he, admiringly. " And what is to 
be the price of my magnanimity ?" he asked. 
" You know everything has its price, and so 
has my good-nature." 

"Oh 1 anything — everything — ^my grati- 
tude, the sense of having made several peo- 
ple happy ! What can I add ? — your own 
conscience satisfied." 
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" Poor consolation all that," he said, con- 
temptuously ; "does very well in story- 
books, but I must have something tangible." 

" What — what do you mean ?" gasped 
Madeline with distended eyes. " Oh 1 1 should 
not have come here. Is the world, then, so 
very wicked — ^is there no truth, no generosity 
among men ?" And she wrang her hands 
despairingly. Then checking the sob which 
rose in her throat, she added calmly, " Mr. 
Eliot! by the memory of your mother, 
which is dear to most men — ^by all you hold 
sacred, answer me truly; who and what am 
I ? You know, — God grant there may be 
no nearer relationship between us ! " 

" Well, that's a matter of opinion," said 
he lightly ; " however, if I understand you 
right, there is some little confusion about 
your birth and parentage, which you would 
like cleared up." Madeline winced, but he 
continued unsparingly : " Very inconvenient 
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those little things, are they not ? — and why 
not ask Madame la mkrCy she ought to know 
best on the point I believe women gener- 
ally have a superstition about the mar- 
riage ceremony, and an article they call a 
wedding-ring 1" 

Madeline drew herself up, and exclaimed 
proudly, 

" Mr. Eliot, I did not come here to be in- 
sulted, nor will I hear one word against my 
mother. I came to ask you one question, 
and if you cannot answer it I will wish yoti 
good morning !" 

So saying, with a dignified gesture she 
turned to leave the room. 

"Magnificent, by Jove!" he muttered. 
" quite fit to be a Rachel 1 Stay, pretty 
one," he said in a louder tone — '^ stay, do 
not be so hasty, and I will tell you all I 
know." 

Madeline looked doubtfully at him ; then 
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remembering how much depended on conci- 
liating this man, she took a few steps back 
into the apartment, and awaited with scarce 
suppressed eagerness what he was going to 
say. 

" First of all," he said calmly, " I must 
know what you are at, and who is acting in 
this matter. You don't, I suppose, imagine 
that I am such a fool as to tell anything I 
may know about a transaction which evi- 
dently, for reasons good or indifferent, but 
certainly for weighty reasons, had been for so 
long a mystery even to you, if there was a 
chance of my name being dragged forward, 
or handed up to justice for my share in the 
business." 

" You may be assured on this point," an- 
swered Madeline eagerly, ^'it is only for my 
husband's satisfaction and my own that we 
wish to know this. We have sad reason to 
fear," she added, looking down, " that my 
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mother was the victim of some base firaud. 
The man she married asserted, which she 
has always hitherto believed, that the mar- 
riage was not legal, and hence I have always 
been brought up in ignorance of my father. 
If, however, we could prove a real mar- 
riage, I can answer for it, my father — " here 
her voice faltered — ^' would never be mo- 
lested, only I should be able to stand clearly 
before the world, without this slur on my 
name, which is gradually wearing me to the 
grave.'* 

Madeline's uplifted eyes were filled 
with tears, her attitude, graceful in its aban- 
don and supplication, touched the hard 
man of the world, who had hitherto played 
so ruthlessly with the most tender feelings, 
and involuntarily he exclaimed — 

" Mrs. Dormer, you shall have the truth, 
and with no condition ; it can do me little 
harm now, and you will be convinced that 
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it can do you little good. Sit down." Made- 
line obeyed, wearily dropping into a seat ; 
the emotion and fatigue were beginning to 
tell upon her, her limbs felt weak and the 
repose was grateful, though her mind dared 
not relax its tension for one moment. 
"Your mother was married to Mr. Eliot, 
but it was not myself, though my name was 
used for the occasion. Lord Mountjoy is 
your father, and your mother's marriage is 
not and never was legal." 

Madeline gave a faint cry, and her pale 
face sank forward on her bosom. Mr. Eliot 
sprang up, thinking she was going to fall, 
and muttering a curse on women and their 
tendency to faint ; but before he could reach 
her Madeline raised her head,- and said in a 
hollow voice, looking at him with eyes from 
which all lustre had faded, " Thank you for 
telling me — ^the worst is over now." 

" I am sorry," he murmured, really peni- 
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tent as he saw her dumb grief. " What can 
I do?'' 

" Tell me all, and then let me go," she 
answered, faintly. 

" There is but little to tell. I was young, 
so was Lord Mountjoy; he seduced your 
mother, and, to satisfy her scruples, got up 
a mock marriage, in which I assisted him. 
To save all discovery I lent him my name, 
which, of course, effectually rendered the 
marriage void. The certificate was duly 
written in the register, but so late as a year 
ago, when Lord Moun^oy discovered that 
there were people anxious to prove his mar- 
riage, it was abstracted from the book, and 
you might now look in vain for a trace of 
it. The witnesses are dead." 

" No," exclaimed Madeline, rushing to the 
door and admitting Anna Capelli, " here is 
one still, who can prove the truth of your 
assertion." 
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Mr. Eliot stood transfixed, gazing with 
blank amazement at Anna's wizen face, while 
she, with piercing eyes, looked him through 
and through. 

"This is not your father," she said, at 
last, turning to Madeline, "but he was his 
friend." 

" Then it is all true," groaned Madeline, 
as she threw herself down on the cushions, 
burying her face in her hands. A pause 
ensued. Eliot, shocked and annoyed, played 
uncomfortably with his watch-chain. Anna 
stood like a mute, contemplating the scene. 
Madeline's sobs came forth hoarsely, her 
white hand clutched convulsively at the 
crimson cushion, and the slow tick of the 
ormolu clock on the chimney-piece seemed 
to mock at her agony. At last she gathered 
herself up. " Come, Anna, let us go — my 
task is done." 

Eliot came forward with offers of assist- 

VOL. III. Q 
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ance, but waving him gently from her, she 
descended the stairs with a cabn, measured 
step. As the door of the house closed be- 
hind them, for the first time Eliot wished 
his past life different, and that what was 
could be undone. A dhn sensation came 
over him of vague regret, and a remem- 
brance of a mother's warning voice, and 
tender, beseeching looks, almost unmanned 
him. 
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CHAPTER XL 

T"! TE must now return to the priest, whom 
* * we left on the night of the forgery, 
after his vain endeavour to induce Mike 
Standish to give up the compromising docu- 
ment. Padre Stefano, despite his clever- 
ness, was now to a certain extent foiled. 
From the position of adviser and originator 
he had sunk to that of a deluded accom- 
phce, for he was perfectly aware that in 
point of law Arthur was completely in the 
power of the usurer. However deftly . 
things might be arranged to save his honour 
or prevent his conviction, the damning evi- 
dence was there^ and, imless the priest could 
get possession of it, might at any moment 
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ruin the young artist for life. The more 
the priest considered, the less he liked the 
trap into which he had fallen; for though he 
knew it was not Mike's interest to bruit the 
aflfair abroad, still some one might get on the 
scent ; and if so, to save his own neck, Mike 
would be sure to split upon his accomplices. 
The priest, therefore, resolved that he would 
at once go and warn Arthur, and at the 
same time make use of the power the know- 
ledge of his guilty secret would confer upon 
him, to mould him to his own ends. 

When Padre Stefano next morning arrived 
at Mr. Dormer's house, he was much sur- 
prised and not a little dismayed to find that 
Arthur had not returned, and that the even- 
ing before Madeline had left her home, 
without saying whither she was going. 
Hearing from the maid-servant that Mrs. 
Dormer had left a letter for her husband, 
the priest thought it advisable to open it, as 
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it might thus afford a further due to her 
disappearance. 

When, on reading it, he found there was 
no cause to suppose she was otherwise than 
safe, though the object of her absence still 
remained as great a mystery, the priest 
turned all his thoughts towards Arthur, and 
waited impatiently for his coming, which he 
hoped would not be long. But he was des- 
tined to be mistaken ; the hours passed, and 
still the master of the house remained ab- 
sent. The priest fidgeted about, chafing 
under this tedious inaction, and afraid to go, 
lest Arthur might return in his absence. 
And one day was gone, and another dawned, 
and stUl there was no tidings of him. At 
last the priest started for Mr. Standish's 
office, thinking that Arthur might perhaps 
have returned there ; but he was received 
there by the information that he had not 
been seen for some days j and not caring to 
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confront Mike under present circumstances, 
the priest returned disconsolately to Mans- 
field Street. 

He was really getting anxious. This pro- 
longed and unexplained absence, this forget- 
fulness of his wife, were very strange. Re- 
membering the recklessness of his language, 
and the state of misery and despair he had 
last beheld Arthur in, the priest began to 
fear he knew not what — ^the worst. Could 
he have made away with himself? Here 
was an awfiil and yet simple solution to the 
mystery! The Padre had never passed 
such an unpleasant week as that during 
which Madeline was in Paris. Arthur's 
death would not at all have entered into his 
plans, and yet every moment seemed to ren- 
der it more probable. The priest trembled 
for the worst, and steeled himself to bear 
whatever frustration of his hopes might yet 
supervene. 
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At lasV after the vain watching of eight 
days, the click of a key in the latch broke 
on his ear with welcome sound, and Arthur 
entered, but so altered that he was almost 
unrecognizable. He was still in the even- 
ing dress he had worn during the interview 
with Mike Standish; his discoloured shirt 
Ijung in limp creases about his neck, his 
coat was unbrushed, hie hair tangled, and 
falling in damp masses over his brow ; his 
eyes were wild and bloodshot, and his 
cheeks had lost their youthful roundness 
^and colour. He started as he beheld the 
priest, but sinking into a chair, appeared too 
indiflferent to ask him the reason of his visit. 

*^ Mr. Dormer, I am glad to see you ! " 
exclaimed the Padre. "Where have you 
been ? — ^you have been much wanted." 

" Wanted I" said Arthur, looking round 
with a fevered, anxious look — " wanted I — 
what for ? — ^what do you mean ?" 
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" Mr. Dormer," continued the priest, 
" you had better confide in me — I know cdU 

" You know all I" he exclaimed, in a 
husky voice, rising, as if stimg by an electric 
shock. 

" I repeat, I know all ; you are complete- 
ly in my hands as regards your prospects, 
your character, your family." Arthur 
groaned, and buried his face in his hands. 
" In my eyes you are a forger^ as low-fallen 
as the vilest of felons, but before the world 
you still stand high. It rests with me to 
blacken that fair name, to make you a by- 
word and a reproach, to bring your honour 
into the dust, and to bow your wife's head 
with shame and despair. All this you pre- 
pared for yourself when you stooped to 
crime — all this must sooner or later over^ 
take you, if / do not help you." 

" Mercy I" groaned Arthur, shrinking un- 
der the effect of his words — " have mercy I" 
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" Of course I will have mercy — I came 
but for that purpose, to save you and the 
woman whose fate I have watched over so 
anxiously ; but woe betide you if others be- 
sides me know your secret I" 

" I can die but once/' the other said, 
raising his head savagely — " death would be 
preferable to the hunted life I lead now — 
afraid of the world, afraid of my friends, 
afraid of my wife, afraid of myself and my 
own thoughts." He lowered his voice, till 
his last words became almost inaudible; 
then, breaking in in a louder voice, he re- 
sumed : " Curse me, if you can do me 
any harm now — ^fool that I was, I cut the 
last rope from under me I When we stoop 
to crime, we let in the furies of hell — ^what 
more is there to fear, when we carry our 
own punishment with us, sleeping, waking, 
wherever we go ? Go and proclaim on the 
housetops what you have heard, hold me up 
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to derision, to the law, and upon my soul I 
shall thank you !" 

"This is folly — ^worse than folly, Mr. 
Dormer. You are losing precious time, 
and giving way to womanish complaints. 
Rouse yourself; the deed is done, and now 
the fruits must be reaped. Up to the pre- 
sent not a soul knows anything — Mike and 
I alone share the secret. I think I can 
bribe him to silence ; but if not, in flight is 
your safety. You have not been so happy 
in England that you need fear to leave it 
for a few years, till this affair has blown 
over ; your wife and child shall be a legacy 
to me — I will watch over them. Now, go, 
go, while there is yet time ; even now the 
law may be on your track." 

Arthur looked up with a dull, stupid ex- 
pression ; his very reason seemed shaken ; 
the priest seized him roughly by the shoul- 
der, and endeavoured to raise him. 
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" Come now, Mr. Dormer, you must ex- 
ert yourself, for your wife's sake." 

Arthur shook all over, and murmured, 
" My wife — ^my poor, poor Madeline, what is 
to become of you ?" 

" If you continue like this, she must fare 
badly ; if you behave like a man, she will do 
well enough. Are you prepared ? Follow 
me." 

Like a timid child, Arthur followed the 
priest upstairs. He looked on while the 
latter packed him a small portmanteau of 
necessaries ; then, when he bade him change 
his dress, he obeyed as in a dream. At last, 
when they were again descending, he asked 
anxiously, "Madeline — ^where is Madeline?" 

"Never mind her," returned the priest, 
impatiently ; " she is not here — she is in a 
safe place; but you have wasted far too 
much time already. Sit down, and I will 
explain all to you." 
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He drew him into the sitting-room, and 
having shut the door carefully, proceeded 
alternately to soothe and rouse Arthur's un- 
hinged mind. At last he succeeded, and the 
yoimg man listened with an anxious, intelli- 
gent expression succeeding to his fixed, 
vacant stare. He acquiesced in the priest's 
suggestions, as he pointed out to him the 
necessity of flight. He promised to obey his 
instructions, and remain quietly concealed 
till they could see how matters would turn 
out. 

Meanwhile the priest agreed to do all 
in his power to secure the fatal document, 
and, if need be, to reveal the whole transac- 
tion to Lord Chillingworth, though Arthur 
shrank with a wild, unreasoning repugnance 
from the himiiliation of thus discovering his 
worthlessness to his brother-in-law. When 
at last matters were finally arranged, the 
priest said. 
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" There is one more thing, Mr. Dormer, 
and that is the condition on which I help 
you to escape." 

" A condition !" gasped Arthur ; " am not 
I miserable enough ? — do you wish to drive 
me to desperation ?" 

" On the contrary, I wish to give you 
lasting peace. Do you remember the pro- 
mise you made to your wife in the happy, 
love-making days long ago, when yoiP swore 
her God should be your God, and cheered 
her by the thought that you would once 
worship in the same sanctuary side by side ? 
Mr. Dormer, there is no forgiveness, no rest 
but in the bosom of the Church, the 
Catholic Church — our Church. Be gathered 
into her fold, surrender yourself up to her 
with all yomr sins and all your wickedness^ 
and in her name you shall have pardon. 
Become a Catholic — ^to show your sincerity, 
authorise me to have your child baptized at 
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once in our rites, and sign a paper stating 
this-is your wish." 

Arthur hesitated. His religious convictions 
were not strong — ^in fact, religion had occu- 
pied but little space in his thoughts or 
actions, but he clung with unreasoning affec- 
tion to the creed he had learnt at his 
mother's knee, to the words he had babbled 
with childish lips, to the thoughts which took 
him back to his innocence, his youth. He 
hesitated ; but the priest saw his power. 

" Believe me, Mr. Dormer, you may not 
see it now — ^in the heat of passion we know 
not what is best for us ; but I know that 
what I am urging is for your real, your last- 
ing salvation ; besides, it is the condition of 
your worldly safety. Choose, and be quick 
— ^time passes." 

" So be it^" said Arthur, as he drooped 
his head wearily. The priest was a man of 
action — ^he drew up a paper, and made Ar- 
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thur affix his signature before permitting 
him to depart. The paper was to the intent 
that Arthur declared himself to have re- 
nounced the errors of his youth, to have 
embraced the Catholic, the only true faith, 
and by this deed left the Padre, in case of 
his own demise, the guardian of his wife and 
child, empowering him to baptise and edu- 
cate the latter in the Roman faith. The 
priest folded up the document, and placing 
it carefully in the breast pocket of his coat, 
sighed a sigh. of relief. 

" And now, Mr. Dormer," said he, " our 
business is concluded. May the blessing of 
Providence attend you on your journey ! " 

Arthui* rose, and slowly left the room ; 
then letting himself into the street, he walked 
out alone into the black, dark night. 
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yourself divine ; and in you lay my only 
chance, which must account for the seeming 
presumption of demanding an interview." 

" Never mind that," said Gertrude, impa- 
tiently. "I understand all now — ^never 
mind the world's verdict on such a trivial 
subject. You and I, I think, are above 
that ; but let us act — oh I Sir Ronald, we 
must save my unhappy brother !" 

*' I knew this would be dreadful grief to 
you,'' he said tenderly ; " but what can we 
do? If you yourself had not proclaimed 
the crime, I should have had hopes; but 
now — ^however, no one knows it, and let it 
be my task to bribe Mike Standish to silence. 
His own interest will also compel that, as 
he was associate and adviser, and I am con- 
vinced the law would deal severely with 
him." 

" Oh I what shall I do. Sir Ronald ?" 
moaned Gertrude ; " my darling, favourite 
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brother — oh ! this is too much sorrow ! " 
"The matter must rest now ; I will tear 
up this hateful witness against your brother, 
and consign it to the flames ; and if ever 
anything should transpire further, be assured 
you shall have timely intimation. Mean- 
while, I advise you to let your brother know 
of the danger he has escaped, and, if possi- 
ble, to get him out of the country till this 
has blown over." 

" Oh ! Sir Ronald, how can I ever thank 
you ?" asked Gertrude, as she threw upon 
him a glance of entrancing gratitude and 
humility. In that minute he was sorely 
tempted to claim his reward and press her 
to his breast ; but his honour, his pity and 
admiration for the woman who had so coura- 
geously trusted to his sense of chivalry, 
overcame the feeling, and quietly grasping 
her hand, he said, 

" There was a time when all I said was 
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with the hope of winning you — ^now your 
cause is as holy as that of my mother. Oh ! 
Gertrude, I thank God that in you I still 
worship the purity of woman, and that, de- 
spite all my wicked efforts, your innocence 
has triumphed. Now I can keep you as 
my guiding-star — ^as the ideal of my hopes 
and dreams, pure, intact, bed^oning me on 
to glory, lighting up my dreary path with a 
sense of your presence, soothing the moments 
when the flesh is weary and the spirit fails, 
with the remembrance of your love — ^love, 
Gertrude, which is as holy as your image." 

" Oh I do not speak so," she said, her 
cheeks mantling with a rosy flush of shame 
— " do not speak so ; I cannot bear it." 

" If it pains you, I will not ; but do not 
fear that I wiU sully your ears with words 
that your husband might not hear. No, 
Gertrude, the days of passion are passed, 
and have given place to something better — • 
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something that will endnre as L:>cg as these 
is a soul in man, or a heart to beat -wbh 
sympathy for the errors and weaknesees of 
hmnan natuie. Ton will be mv first and 
only love ; but do not dixink when I tell 
yon this^ aQ Aat is eaithlj in my affection 
has bmnt out, and I wiQ place yonr monoiy 
in a shrine where the image of no other 
woman can ever nsorp its place. Do not 
fear, Gertrude ; I can bear to see you as an- 
other man's wife, and have learnt not to 
envy the happiness which can never be 



mine." 



There was a pause, as they walked slowly 
on beneath the trees, with the golden sun- 
light flitting in and out, and lighting up the 
dingy blades of grass with the semblance of 
summer brightness. If their thoughts wan- 
dered to that other time when beneath the 
chestnut trees words had been uttered full 
of wild beseeching passion, and their mutual 
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glances had spoken thoughts too deep far 
words — ^if they remembered that scene, it 
was not with feelings of regret for the 
scarce-tasted joys lost to return no more — 
not with dark despair, but with a soft tender 
sadness which made the present peace ap- 
pear more beautiful^ 



173 



. CHAPTER IX. 

« 

TT was a cold, raw evening when Made- 
-L line left her home; she had profited 
by Arthur's absence of a day to start upon 
her journey, and had left a short note for 
him, explaining nothing, nor telling him of 
her whereabouts, but saying that she had 
gone on an errand of considerable import- 
ance, which she hoped to accomplish suc- 
cessfully, that her absence would be of slight 
duration, and that, meanwhile, he was not 
to be anxious about her, as she would be 
safe, and amongst friends. Madeline had 
determined that nothing should compel her 
to reveal her object in thus going — partly 
from the fear of being prevented, and partly 
as she did not wish to raise hopes which 
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might be defeated ; and by securing secrecy, 
she alone endured the disappointment. 

There was a slight jostling and bustle as 
she embarked on board the steamer in the 
Thames. She had chosen this, a less trouble- 
some and expensive journey than that fit)m 
Dover to Calais. And in the dark night, 
with only the dim glimmer of lamps to 
guide her feet, Madeline felt rather afraid of 
losing her luggage or having her pocket 
picked ; but she found herself, at last, safely 
estabhshed on deck, with her small portman- 
teau at her side, after having been pushed, 
and hustled, and knocked from one to the 
other, cross-questioned by sundry ill-tempered 
officials, and grumbled at by fidgety old 
men ; but at last all was over, and she was 
allowed to sit down quietly. A middle-aged 
man, who saw her unprotectedness, and 
evident strangeness in travelling, and had 
been watching her forlorn-looking and yet 
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Strikingly beautiful appearance, notwith- 
standing the studied simplicity of her dress, 
here came up to her and said, 

" Are you alone, miss ? — ^if so, can I do 
anything for you, or see after your lug- 
gage?" 

Madeline raised her head somewhat 
haughtily; she was sensitively afraid of insult 
on this her Quixotic expedition, and she 
answered shortly, 

" Thank you, I want nothing." Then, fear- 
ing lest she should appear to have repulsed 
hastily an offer evidently tendered in good 
faith, she added, in her sweet, silvery tones, 
which, however she had endeavoured to 
Anglicise herself, never had lost the ex- 
quisite melody of their Italian origin, " At 
least, I have all my luggage safely here, 
and I am very comfortable." 

After this she expected the man would 
move off, but he did not seem to intend to 



» 
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do so, for he said, in a tone which waa 
slightly sarcastic, 

" I suppose you are travelling incognito^ 
Mrs. Dormer ?" Madeline started — who 
was this man, and how did he know her ? 
" I had the pleasure of meeting you once," 
he continued, bending closer to her, much 
to her annoyance, " and I never forgot the 
impression I carried away with me then. I 
fancied — ^but I do not know — that my apt 
pearance was timely. Have you often been 
to see Lord Mountjoy since ?" 

All at once she remembered who and 
what he was; he was the man who had 
entered while she was in an agony of fear, 
and whose involuntary interference had been 
the means of her escape from her painful 
position. Lord Mountjoy had called him 
Eliot, and this was where she had heard the 
name, that now haunted her so, before. 
Could he— oh 1 surely it was not he who 
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was Madame Scarsi's husband, and her 
father ? She looked at him closer — ^his face 
was florid and good-humoured, though his 
greenish grey eyes had a false look about 
them; but his appearance was stout and 
comfortable, and not at all calculated to in- 
spire fear or mistrust. Madeline thought 
she would do well to conciliate and talk to 
him ; perhaps here on her first outset she 
had already found a valuable clue. 

"I was much obliged to you for your 
entrance that day," she answered lightly; 
" and I have never been there since." 

" You seem fond of adventures," he said. 
" Here you are travelling about alone. Let 
me give you a piece of advice : pretty, I 
may say, beautiful young women like you 
ought not to run about the world with- 
out some protector, or adventure them- 
selves into young men's chambers, im* 
less they are prepared to be — ^well, what 

YOL. m. N 
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shall I call it? — sli^tlj oompromised/' 

**I dii not adt yon for advioe^" returned 
Madeline. wKh spirit ; *^aiid I do not call 
Lord MoannoT a yoang man — why, he is 
old enou^ to be mv ^tho* !"* 

^Old in years and yoong in vice, yon 
knoir.'' laughed the other, disagreeably. 
^ WelL take my adYioe, Mrs. Dormer, and 
stay at home a little more ; or, if you most 
go abioad, provide yourself with an escort 
If yon are willing, I will take that part 
upon myself for the presenL" 

MadeUne did not answer ; presently she 
said, **How cold these English nights are 
after the genial moonli^it nights of Italy, 
my native land. Were you ever in Italy, 
Mr. EUot ?" 

'^ Ah ! youknow my name," he said, with 
some surprise. He was in hopes she was 
mystifying herself with vain endeavours to 
find out who he was. '^ Yes, I have often 
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been in Italy, and in Spain, and, in fact, 
in most parts of the world. Are you going 
back to Italy ?" 

" No," answered Madeline, shortly, " I am 
going to Paris." 

" Ah 1 to Paris. Well, I envy you, if it is 
your first visit. Oh ! the entrancing dty of 
delights, gossip, pleasure, coquetry, flirtation, 
luxury, scandal, even love itself, are all in- 
gredients in that charming Paris life. Every- 
thing is so lively, so animated, so different 
from the staid monotony of England. Peo- 
ple amuse themselves in Paris ; they joke 
and smile and go to the devil in cheeiful 
fashion. Pardon, Mrs. Dormer, if I shock 
you,, but Paris is connected in my mind with 
the wildest freaks and the jolliest hours of 
my youth." 

" Were you there in 184-?" asked Made- 
line, naming the year of her mother's mar- 
riage. 

k2 
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He looked at her keenly, as if to see 
what was the drift of the question ; then he 
answered lightly, " Can't say, really — have 
been there most years ; and unless I was 
deuoedly hard up, I most probably was en- 
joying myself there on the particular year in 
question. Why do you ask ?" 

" Oh I idle curiosity," said Madeline, con- 
strainedly. "Isn't Lord Mountjoy a very 
odd sort of man ?" she resumed. " I have 
heard such queer accounts of his life. You 
who, I suppose, know him intimately, are 
probably acquainted with his history ?" 

" Few people know him better than I do, 
but I am not aware he has any particular 
history, beyond the fact that he has lived, 
enjoyed, and spent more in a few years than 
most men in a life-time. I would appeal to 
him on all points concerning what I call a 
^ gentleman's ' education, in contradistinction 
to the class who have to earn their bread. 
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In duelling, in riding, in wine, in love- 
making, in the art of diplomacy, he is a 
master, and has always been my model." 

"He was married, was he not?" asked 
Madeline timidly. 

"Yes, to Miss Clare," returned the other 
shortly; " she died almost immediately after- 
wards in childbirth." 

" Was he never married before? I fancy 
I have heard rumours ^" 

" Popular prejudice, Mrs. Dormer ; Lord 
Mountjoy was never married I" 

Madeline's heart sank within her. Here 
was the unprejudiced confession of his 
bosom friend ; who was likely to know the 
truth, if he didn't ? Mr. Eliot fenced the 
few more questions Madeline ventured to 
put to him, in the same guarded way, and 
eliciting nothing further from him, she 
began to be desirous of his taking his depar- 
ture, disliking as she did his free«and-easy 
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manner, and the cool way in which he puff- 
ed his cigar close up into her face, and 
thinking, with truth, that his equivocal atten- 
tions were far more compromising to her 
than the bare fact of travelling alone. But 
he would not take a hint, and though she 
ceased talking to him, and bent over the 
side of the vessel, looking at its foamy track 
upon the waves, or watching the silver)^' 
ripple of the water, upon which the moon 
shone with a soft, loving radiance, he still 
sat beside her in disagreeable proximity, 
ready to renew the conversation as soon as 
she was willing. At last she declared that 
she was going below, seeing that was the 
only chance of ridding herself of the incubus, 
much as she preferred the cool night air to 
the stifling atmosphere of the cabin. 

"You'll find it horrible," he said, when 
he saw her determined ; " nothing but fidg- 
ety old women and squalling children^ and 
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evei^^body sick and calling for the stew- 
ardess ; you'd much better stay here, where 
I am ready to take care of you ; it will be 
very pleasant together, won't it ?" 

And he accompanied these words with a 
leer that persuaded her entirely, and with a 
firm step she hurried down. It was, as Mr. 
Eliot had said, exceedingly disagreeable in 
the dose cabin, crowded with human beings 
in various stages of misery ; but Madeline 
preferred it to the hateful society upstairs, and 
remained there valiantly till they arrived in 
France. When they landed she saw no trace 
of her travelling companion, and stepped de- 
lightedly into a first-class railway carriage, 
with two old ladies and a man, under whose 
sheltering wing she felt more at rest. The 
old ladies munched sweetmeats and brioches 
aU the way, and persisted in offering them 
to Madeline, notwithstanding her repeated 
refusals, evidently regarding her as a child^ 
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to whom the sight of hon-bons must be a 
source of intense gratification, and they chat- 
tered to one another with a ceaseless, mono- 
tonous chirp, like the twitter of very small 
birds, till Madeline bent her head back and fell 
asleep. The cessation of movement and the 
flashing of lamps, with the sudden appear- 
ance of a man's head at the window, awoke 
her with a start, and she was informed she 
was in Paris, At last! and now having 
reached the goal of her desires, her desola- 
tion increased upon her. 

The old ladies hurried off to their destina- 
tions, and she was left alone, amidst an 
eager, clamouring crowd, anxious to seize 
upon their boxes and bags, and rescue them 
from the douane officials. Madeline caught 
sight of her one little box being shouldered 
by a stout man with a red collar to his coat, 
but as it was borne away from her gaze, her 
frantic, efforts to reach it were rendered 
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powerless by the stream which pressed upon 
her, and rendered further struggle use- 
less. 

Madeline resigned herself to wait, and it 
was a good hour before, at last, she recover- 
ed her property, and hailing a fiacre, seated 
herself in it. The driver, with loud gesticu- 
lations, inquired where he was to go, and 
Madeline for a moment was considerably 
puzzled for a reply. She understood 
French well, and spoke it with the clear 
precision of a foreigner, but without the 
peculiar quick twang of a Parisian, so she 
was easily recognised for a stranger; and 
here she was, on the dusky twilight of a 
cold December morning, alone in the streets 
of Paris, not knowing where to go. It was 
five o'clock, and the shops not yet open, and 
not a soul about. The driver repeated his 
inquiry again, this time in a louder, impati- 
ait voice, and Madeline answered — 
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" Anywhere you like — to some respecta- 
ble lodging." 

So the fiacre rattled off, and as its spring- 
less conformation bumped over the hard 
stones, Madeline, sick with cold and hunger, 
wished for a moment she had never come* 
The carriage stopped before a tall, dingy- 
looking house in a small street in the centre 
of the Quartier St. Honor^, and as the 
coachman opened the door, he said — 

"Via, mademoiselle, chez la Veuve Bon- 
net, id on loge," — ^it's a respectable place, 
and I know the mistress well." 

Madeline got out on the cold pavement, 
ftnd rang the bell, but the house gave no 
sign of life — ^not even a gas lamp burned at 
the door, and it seemed the abode of the 
dead. After ringing in vain for some mi- 
nutes, Madeline was preparing to re-enter 
the cab, when a gruff woman's voice asked, 
"Qui est li?" and the door was opened about 
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the space of a hand. " Des amis, la veuve,'* 
exclaimed the driver ; " ouvrez, c'est une 
demoiselle." 

The woman opened the door suspiciously, 
and shading her flaring candle from the 
night air, looked out into the street. When 
she saw Madeline's slight figure and evident 
fatigue, her harsh features relaxed, and she 
said — 

" Come in — come in, child ; but what, in 
the name of heaven, makes you come so 
late? These are not Christian hours to 
get people out of their beds." 

" I am sorry. Veuve Bonnet," answered 
Madeline, hmnbly, her teeth chattering with 
cold the while ; " but I am a traveller, and 
have only just arrived in Paris." 

"Hm — all alone, young, pretty," solilo- 
quized the woman, looking her over from 
head to foot — " comes from ks provinces^ 
shouldn't wonder — ^well, she looks respecta- 
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pleased to term coffee, being apparently a 
compound of dirty water and fine gravel, 
Madeline threw herself full dressed upon 
the bed, and soon fell into a deep sleep. 

When she awoke, the sun was endeavour- 
ing to shine through multitudinous chimney- 
pots and erratic roofs, which seemed to be- 
long nowhere in particular and were of all 
sizes and shapes, into her confined bedroom, 
though it was but a glimmer that found its 
way through the cracked glass of the win- 
dow, and only succeeded in making the 
surroundings appear more miserable than 
in the previous darkness. Madeline rose 
with a feeling of fatigue, and performed the 
best toilet possible with the broken basin 
and glassful of water that was allotted to 
her, and as she looked at herself in the 
speckled yellow piece of tin which hung 
above, and was dignified by the name of 
mirror, she positively smiled at the contort- 
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ed, grotesque reflection of herself that met 
her languid gaze. Her present abode was 
certainly comfortless enough, but still it 
seemed respectable, and she determined to 
see what could be made of it, and, at any 
rate, not to quit it till she had ascertained a 
little more how matters would turn out. 
Having breakfasted on such frugal fare as 
her landlady could give, and having received 
a list of the churches in the neighbourhood, 
Madeline dressed herself, and drawing a 
thick veil over her face, sallied forth on her 
search, with a heart somewhat heavier than 
on the preceding day. To church after 
church she went, generally received with 
kindly wonder by the sacristan or the priest, 
sometimes treated with supercilious scorn, 
but no trace of what she sought was to be 
found. She had portioned off Paris into 
different " quartiers," each one of which was 
to take a day ; but she was positively horri- 
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fied at the number of St. Marie du Salut, 
St. Marie de rAssomption, and St. Maries of 
all sorts which she would have to visit. In 
her simplicity she had thought that there 
could not be many churches of the same 
name, and that her search would not have 
extended above a day or two; but now 
every hour seemed to put success farther 
out of her reach. Oh 1 if all her efforts 
should prove fruitless, and if she had to re- 
turn to England, and confess she had failed 
ignominiously ! — ^but as long as she had 
health and strength, she was determined to 
leave no stone unturned till she had solved 
the mystery. 

A week had elapsed^ and Madeline was 
still busy in her almost hopeless search. 
Day after day she made long expeditions, 
which all had the same unsatisfactory result, 
and day after day she returned footsore and 
weary to her dismal lodgings, to dine off 
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the meagre fare brought from a neighbom-- 
ing " traiteur," and then sit, half numbed 
with fatigue and heart-sickness, looking aim- 
lessly at the red embers of her spare wood 
fire. And thus, as the time passed away^ 
Madeline forgot how long she had been in 
Paris, and fancied it was years since she had 
left her happy home. The stiff-backed horse- 
hair chairs, the old creaking sofa with its 
dirty velvet cover worn to holes, the limp 
muslin curtains, which had once been white, 
but now were a dingy brown colour, the 
horrid drab pattern picked out with red of 
the walls — all these incongruous and taste- 
less things which made up the furniture of 
her room, seemed to smile and nod their 
heads at her in derision, as her tired eyes 
looked around for comfort and hope. 

And this was Paris I Paris that she had 
seen once before for a few days, as a happy 
bride, child enough to be pleased with the 
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glittering aspect of its noisy life, woman 
enough to enjoy its pleasures tenfold, while 
blessed with a lover's heart to beat in 
unison with hers. Ah ! the short space of time 
that had elapsed had taught her many 
things, told of the existence of inward sor- 
row she had no conception of, lifted the 
gloss and brightness off the pleasures of the 
world, and shown them in their true ugly 
nakedness ; shewed her the struggle of life, 
the shams and follies and temptations of 
the chequered scene below, and led her, 
alas ! to doubt even the purity of love ! 

The last quartier had been traversed, and 
as Madeline entered the churqh, which was 
to witness her final triumph or defeat, her 
heart beat so violently with emotion, that 
she clung to a pillar for support. High 
jnass was going on, and soothed by the fa- 
miliar sounds and the soft tones of the 
organ, she knelt down and mingled with 

VOL. m. 
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the crowd of worshippers. Her dress was 
sadly dusty and travel-staiQed since she 
started. Never of a bright complexion, she 
was now blanched with sorrow and fatigue, 
her large eyes had a mournful, restless look 
in them that was pitiful in the efxtreme, and 
the dark violet rims round them contrasted 
with the deadly pallor of her cheeks. No 
one could look at her unmoved ; but not- 
withstanding her poor sorrowful appearance,, 
her beauty still was remarkable, and as she 
walked alone through the streets, many were 
the glances of admiration cast upon her, and 
once or twice she had been followed and 
spoken to by young debauchees, who thought 
no beautiful woman walking alone could be 
respectable, and whose coarse remarks 
frightened Madeline exceedingly. 

Now, therefore, she always kept her veil 
down, and shrank like a hunted deer from 
the looks of men, gliding noiselessly about 
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like a wandering ghost, on her feverish, rest- 
less search. Gradually Madeline's tired senses 
recovered their acuteness ; her prayer, as she 
knelt there, was more fervent than she had 
ever poured forth yet, if ever the Vu-gin was 
to help, surely now in the church dedicated 
to her, she must answer the agonised petition 
of a woman's heart. Madeline rose com- 
forted, and bent her faltering steps towards 
the sacristy. The sacristan, a venerable old 
man with grey hair,, received her kindly, lis- 
tened to her demands, and then searched 
carefully through all the register. At last 
he said in a pitjdng tone, 

" There is nothing." 

Madeline's lips quivered, and her eyes 
filled with tears, but she only answered — 

" Thank you, I am sorry to have given 
you the trouble." 

The old man, slightly curious as to her 
history, and touched by the sadness of her 

o2 
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face, and her vacillating, feeble gait, as she 
re-entered the church, looked after her com- 
passionately, and saw her seat herself upon 
a chair. 

" Poor thing !" he muttered, " the Holy 
Virgin have pity on her." 

The lights were being extinguished, the 
organ had ceased, the congregation had dis- 
persed, and the sacristan was turning away 
to attend to his duties, when he heard a 
faint cry, and hurrying down the dimly- 
lighted aisle, he beheld Madeline with a 
woman bending over her. As he approached 
the woman said, 

" Help here, she has fainted ! It is some 
poor creature who has come to confess her 
sins, and the emotion has been too much for 
her." 

The speaker was of the poor classes, 
elderly and imprepossessing, but with a 
gentle, kindly manner^ She unfastened 
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Madeline's dress, sprinkled her with water, 
and as her gradually returning consciousness 
showed itself in the painful trembling of the 
limbs, the good woman chafed her hands 
and looked anxiously into her face. 

" You are better now ?" she said, as Made- 
line opened her eyes, which seemed weighted 
with lead. " You must go home now." 

"Oh I where am I?" asked Madeline; 
" I— I have no home." 

" No home ? — ^poor child ! — ^poor child I" 
said the woman, compassionately; "come 
home with me then, for to-night." 

With the aid of the sacristan, Madeline 
was assisted into a fiacre, and the woman 
took her to her house. On the way Made* 
line fainted again, and when she became 
sensible, she was lying on the poor woman's 
bed, in a clean but poorly-fiirnished room, 
with a bright fire burning on the hearth. 
As Madeline stretched her icy hands towards 
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ih^ grateful warmth, the woman appeared 
from behind the bed, and exclaimed, 

" Ah I I am glad to see those eyes open 
ai last, my poor child. You have been very 

" Have I?" asked Madeline, wearily ; " hot 
how come I here ? — and who are you ?" 

■• I am a poor woman," answered the 
Richer, " as you may see by these suiToand- 
iiifis ; but still there is enough for two 
litre, it' you like to stay with me. My name 
■s -Vniia CapelU.** 

■' -\ima CapeUi I" exclaimed Madeline, 
-3u?mg hersetf abruptly, while a torrent of 
,-^ki tears coursed down her cheeks, and her 
t^*^* s:hcwte with grateful l^ht — "Anna 
> .die Vii^ has heard my 

^««rdi has not been in vfun [ 
■f ^ aMWhtt of your name has made me 
) Ok ! AsEO. Aima, let us pruse Ood !" 
fc TiMiir- fued at her strange guest^ 

t 
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whose talk was to her so incomprehensible. 
This girl-woman, apparently friendless and 
homeless, with her wonderful beauty, and 
her wild, impassioned gestures, as she sat 
now in her eager, half-raised posture, with 
her glossy black hair coiling and wreathing 
itself round her ivory shoulders, her thought- 
ful brow raised with ecstatic longing towards 
heaven, her finely-cut lips parted like those 
of a child, and a rich glow mantling her 
cheek, she was a study for a Rubens ; or 
rather, her pure, Madonna type of beauty 
would have delighted the pencil of Raphael. 
Madeline saw the woman's look of wonder, 
and said quickly, 

" Anna Capelli, I came to Paris to find 
information which you alone can give. I 
seek a father — you alone can restore him 
to me. Do you not know me ? — I am Mag- 
dalen, Madame Scarsi's little girl^ whom you 
brought into the world." 
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" Great God ! — my child ! — ^my little Mag- 
dalen !" exclaimed she, predpitating herself 
upon Mrs. Dormer, and covering her with 
kisses. Then in a moment she drew back 
ashamed, and said, " Pardon, but you are a 
lady now, and cannot remember your old 
nurse. Ah I Santa Maria, you were a lovely 
child, and you are so now. Oh ! my child, 
my piccola regina /" 

It was sweet to Madeline to allow herself 
to be thus caressed ; the sudden return from 
despair to glad, up-springing hope was ex- 
hausting, by nature of its unexpectedness ; 
and to lie still while words of gentle tender- 
ness were murmured in her ear, was balm 
indeed, after the loneliness and misery of the 
past few days. The poor woman, in her 
rough sympathy, was very kind ; she poured 
kisses on Madeline's hands, and Mrith true 
Italian warmth called down blessings and 
admiring pity on her head. To see her 
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nursling, her beautiful beloved child in this 
sad plight went to her very heart, and it was 
not long before Madeline had told her all — 
her history, her hidden griefs, her over- 
powering love for her husband, for whose 
sake she had undertaken this long, weary 
pilgrimage ; and then, resting her weary 
head on the motherly bosom, she sank at 
last into a childlike slumber- 
When morning dawned, Madeline awoke 
refreshed, and once more buoyed with 
hope. She eagerly asked Anna Capelli to 
tell her the whole history of her mother's 
marriage, and give her the clue which she 
had hitherto sought so fruitlessly. Anna 
settled herself in a low chair, and taking off 
her spectacles, and clearing her throat, pre- 
pared to relate, with the garrulence and com- 
placency of detail common to old age, all that 
she knew of Madame Scarsi's life and history. 
" I was summoned to your mother," she 
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said, "just nineteen years ago. I remem- 
ber the time well, for my nephew Paul had 
just been drawn for the conscription, and 
there was grief and sighing in our family. 
The winter, too, was very cold, and the 
poor were sufifering dreadfully." 

"Well, but," interrupted Madeline, " how 
came you to my mother ?" 

"Patience, and I will tell you. The 
priest, who knew me, and to whom I was in 
the habit of confessing, was also Madame 
Scarsi's directeur^ and he recommended me 
to her when she asked him for a trustwor- 
thy attendant and nurse. I had been nurse 
in an hospital, and was weU fitted for these 
duties. Madame Scarsi, as you call her, did 
not go under that name — she was known as 
Madame Eliot." 

" Ha I" cried Madeline, breathlessly — " I 
was right, then — I was right ! Go on." 

" Well, she was as beautiful a young lady 
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as you could see, all smiles, and sunshine, 
and laughter, and iuU of devotion to her 
handsome husband." 

" He was her husband, then ?" 

" She showed me her certificate of mar- 
riage, which was solemnized at ^" 

"Well, where ? — ^for God's sake don't for- 
get the place !" 

" Don't hurry me, ma mie — I am old, and 
my memory fails me sometimes ; but I am 
sure — ^yes, I am sure — ^it was Santa Maria 
de I'Esp^rance." 

"I have been there," said Madeline, 
mournfully, as she drooped her head with a 
disappointed look — " there is nothing there/' 

" No ? — ^then perhaps they have lost the 
book ; but I know I tcould swear that was 
the place. We used to pass the church in 
our walks, and she always pointed it out to 
me, and looked at it with affection, as she 
said, * There is where I was made a happy 
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woman/ Alas! poor child, she knew not 
what her fate was yet to be — so young, so 
loving, and so deceived !" 

" But slie was not deceived," interposed 
Madeline, "I see it all — she is married, 
and I am her own — ^her very own daughter, 
born in lawful matrimony. God is still 
merciful, Anna; I knew He reserved some 
happiness for me. But quick! tell me 
more, and then we will go to the church. 
Was my mother treated as his wife, tell me, 
and what was he like ?" 

"He was handsome, but haughty and 
proud to his dependents, and he never 
seemed to care for you, though his young 
wife brought you proudly in her arms to 
him to receive a father's kiss ; and he kept 
her always shut up — she never went out, or 
saw a visitor, but would sit alone for hours 
chattering to me, and nursing the little 
crowing baby by the fireside." 
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" Poor mother!" sighed Madeline, compar- 
ing the image of the fond young wife with 
the faded, suffering, heartbroken creature 
whom she called by the name of mother. 
There was a slight pause ; both were think- 
ing — ^the old woman dreaming over the things 
of the past, which were yet more to her 
reality than the hard, cheerless life of the 
present; and the young woman weaving 
golden fancies of a happy home of love and 
confidence renewed, a fond, caressing father, 
a mother restored to life and happiness, of 
children arising up and calling her blessed, 
and all the thousand tender thoughts and 
sweet, delicious joys that youth, and youth 
alone, can so richly picture to itself. " And 
now, Anna," at last exclaimed Madeline, 
" now let us be gone, and once more cast 
ourselves blindfold into the arms of Hope, 
which has proved but a sorry step-mother 
hitherto." 
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As they trod the busy streets, brilliant 
with sunshine and life, with the gay shops, 
in which were displayed the multitudinous 
objects of luxury and elegance which only a 
French fancy can offer to the satiated de- 
sires of folly and fashion, as the little chil- 
dren shouted at the sight of dolls and bon- 
bons, and the carriages whirled by, and in 
the gardens of the Tuileries robins essayed 
the song which recalls spring to our minds, 
as the sky shone so blue, and everyone 
seemed happy and amused, Madeline's spirits 
rose; she thought of her azure Mediterranean, 
of the yellow sands on which she had played 
so merrily in childhood, of its olives, and its 
sweet, fragrant orange-blossoms, scenting 
the air for miles with their heavy, intoxicat- 
ing perfumes. She thought, and as she 
thought a smile broke over her countenance, 
and the passers-by turned to look at her 
wonderful, wild beauty, and she felt like a 
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little child trusting and hoping in its father's 
love. 

Alas ! our noblest wishes are doomed to 
disappointment, and our best hopes bloom 
but to decay. When Madeline left the 
church, in which ihey had been able to find 
no trace or certificate of marriage, and where 
neither priest nor sacristan could give them 
the slightest information, a dead weight op- 
pressed her heart, her knees almost refused 
to carry her, and her mind was one large, 
hopeless blank. Anna supported her, and 
guided her tenderly home, wishing for any 
outburst of emotion or grief, rather than the 
dull, death-like despair that had seized upon 
her. As Madeline gazed with glassy eyes 
into the fire, and sat heaped up upon the 
chair, without energy or strength to move, 
Anna exerted herself iq vara to rouse or 
interest her; and it was hours before, at last, 
Madeline gave a shrill, agonizing cry, and 
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burst into a violent flood of tears. These 
calmed while they tired her, and she finally 
allowed herself to be undressed and put to 
bed, and acquiesced silently in Anna's propo- 
sition that she should return to England on 
the morrow. Meanwhile the latter bustled 
about, fetched Madeline's little goods from 
her lodging, paid her bill, and arranged her 
household affairs, so as to acconapany her to 
England; for her kind heart would not allow 
her, in her weak, dejected state, to imder- 
take the journey alone. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GAY, bustling Paris left behind, and the 
grey, chalky cliffs of England visible 
in the distance, Madeline, lying languidly 
on deck with the faithful Anna by her side, 
and the damp, refreshing sea ah- fanning 
her tired brow, once more turned her 
thoughts towards London and those she had 
left behind — her child, her husband. What 
were they doing ? Were they thinking of 
her ? — had they missed her, had the child 
cried for her, or Arthur sighed as he sat by 
his solitary hearth? And then suddenly, 
by some strange transition of thought, she 
remembered her journey to Paris, her ach- 
ing heart, her fear, her loneliness, and the 
disagreeable attentions of the stranger who 
VOL. ra. p 
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had sat beside her on board the steamer. 
Ah! that was it — ^now she knew where 
she had heard the name Eliot ; yet, no — ^he 
could not — ^he could not be her father ! 
She started up with a sudden exclamation, 
which roused the nodding Anna, who, open- 
ing her eyes, besought her to be calm. She 
sank back, but her thoughts travelled busily 
and fast. As much as she had shunned 
him, so much she now longed to see 
him ; she was convinced that he held the 
key of her life in his hands. Oh ! fool that 
she had been, thus to reject his advances 
when she had the chance in her hands, 
which now might never again be hers! 
How could she find him out ? And then 
she would throw herself at his feet, and no 
doubt her tears and entreaties would make 
him tell her all, and if there had been foul 
play he would confess it. Really, now she 
considered more, he was not ugly ; and per- 
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haps it had only been her shyness that had 
taken the alarm at his ways ; he was kind 
after his own fashion, and if he was her fa- 
ther, perhaps an unknown sympathy had 
drawn them together. So she mused, and 
at last bethought herself that he had said he 
was only going to France for a few days, 
and should be back in England before a 
week. Perhaps he was even now in Lon- 
don, and if so, she would hunt him to the 
most unlikely places. Oh ! if she were but 
there, and already on the track I Her fin- 
gers tingled with eagerness, and the red 
flush mounted in her cheek, as she thought 
after all the climax was approaching, and 
the end might be a happy one. Anna won- 
dered as, on waking, she beheld the bright 
eyes and cheerful looks of her charge, and 
still more when, as they landed, Madeline 
sprang lightly out, and hurrying to an hotel, 
left Anna to look after her packages, and 

p2 
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follow as well as her old limbs were able. 

Madeline's reasons for thus doing were, 
however, simple enough. Seating herself 
in the coffee-room, she asked for a cup of 
tea and a Court Guide ; and when her de- 
mands were satisfied, searched everywhere 
in the latter for the name of the man who 
had become of such paramount importance 
in her eyes. The name was common 
enough — ^Eliots without end there were, 
and out of these how should she pick the 
object of her search? At last she found 
Captain Hugh Eliot, 2, Half-Moon Street. 
That must be his lodging, she thought ; no 
one but a bachelor would live there, and 
being a fashionable locality, no merchant or 
man of business would choose it as his resi- 
dence. Satisfied in her own mind, she 
closed the book, and asked eagerly when 
the next train started to London. 

" In five minutes, Madam," said the civil 
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^waiter, consulting his watch, and looking 
curiously at this beautiful young woman, 
who seemed so pre-occupied and so decided 
in her manner. 

The train was late when it arrived in 
London, and it only wanted a few minutes 
of seven o'clock. Madeline, fearful lest she 
should miss Mr. Eliot, if he were gone out 
to dinner, hurriedly sprang into a Hansom 
cab, followed by Anna, to whom she had 
explained her intentions during the journey, 
and who was prepared to identify Mr, 
Eliot as her father, if necessary. 

When they reached Half-Moon Street, 
Madeline suddenly turned white, and Anna 
looked fearfully at her, dreading lest she 
might faint away just at the most critical 
moment. However, Madeline rallied her- 
self, and stepped firmly out, asking, in a 
tolerably calm voice of the maid-servant who 
opened the door, if Mr. Eliot were within. 
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" I think he is," answered the girl ; " 111 
just call his valet. What name shall I say, 
please, madam ?" 

" Oh ! never mind," said Madeline, blush- 
ing — " say a lady wishes to speak to him 
for a few minutes on particular business." 

The girl departed with an unbelieving 
shake of the head, muttering as she went, 
" Looks respectable-like, too !" and return- 
ed shortly after with a message that Mr. 
Eliot was not quite dressed, but would see 
them in his sitting-room. Madeline threw 
one nervous glance upon Anna, seeking to 
read encouragement in her face, and then 
boldly followed her guide. 

Mr. Eliot's room, though small, was very 
luxurious. Like his friend, Lord Mountjoy, 
he was a lover of art, and many struggling 
artists whom he had helped to celebrity had 
shown their gratitude by presenting him 
with some of their best works. His boast 
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always was that his picture-gallery was pro- 
vided gratis for him, and that he could 
command more from gratitude than others 
with all their wealth. There was no one in 
the room, and Madeline, left alone, breathed 
uneasily in the smoke-laden air, and the at- 
mosphere of luxurious debauch that pervad- 
ed the chamber. Her heart beat as if it 
would burst its bonds ; her pulses came and 
went, as she thought that a minute more 
would decide her fate — ^the question of her 
life. 

The step she had taken of calling upon 
Mr. Eliot was a daring one, but she felt no 
fear either for herself or of the world's 
sneers, in her overwhelming desire to clear 
aside the clouds which hung so heavily over 
her history. In that moment of suspense, 
all her past life rose vividly before her — her 
happy childhood, her calm maidenhood, 
her simple joys and innocent dreamings, all 
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merged in a confused chaotic tumult of pas- 
sion and despair. How would the tangled 
web ever be undone ? — ^how should she stand 
again untrammeUed, able to lift her head 
proudly, the unblemished wife of an honest 
man ? The door opened so abruptly, that 
her musings ended with a start, and erect, 
with trembling lips and pallid face, she con- 
fronted her acquaintance of the steamer. 

'* Ah ! my pretty stranger," exclaimed he, 
in that light, bantering tone she could so 
ill abide, " here we meet again. It seems 
you have a fancy for these charming little 
visits paid to bachelors. I am indeed flat- 
tered, delighted ^" 

"Stop, sir, stop I" exclaimed Madeline, 
imploringly ; "do not say anything till you 
have heard the object of my visit, which, 

* 

alas I is not one of idle pleasure, but of sad 
necessity." 

"Indeed," answered he, approaching 
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nearer, still with his bantering smile — " in- 
deed, my charmer ; well, let us hear." 

" I am a lady," said Madeline, shrinking 
back, and steadying herself by the table; 
" and as such I will be treated. You know 
my name ?" 

" Was it not I," he laughed contemptu- 
ously, " who warned you not to travel alone 
and unprotected ? — and it seems you have 
not profited by my advice. What scrape 
are you in now ?" he added, coarsely. 

" I am in no scrape, in your sense of the 
word," she returned, bitterly; "but yet I 
need your help. Were you ever married ? " 

" I — God forbid — my tastes don't lie in 
that direction," he answered quickly. 

" Then who was the Eliot who was mar- 
ried in the church of Sainte Marie de 
I'Esprit, in Paris, in the year 18 — . You 
see, I have it aU by heart." 

She thought his cheek blanched percep- 
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tibly; but he answered rudely, "I really 
can't sav. Fm not answerable for all the 
foUies of my relations." 

"Mr. Eliot, leave bantering for a few 
minutes," said Madeline, gravely, " and an- 
swer me truthfully. You know not what 
depends on your word — the happiness of a 
life — ^what say I ? — of several lives, the good 
name of one who is dearer to me than life — 
all — aU I care for in this world. Oh! if there 
be any pity in your breast, any sense of gener- 
ous manhood left, answer me truly, kindly!" 

"By Jove! she is d d beautiftil!" 

muttered he, admiringly. " And what is to 
be the price of my magnanimity ?" he asked. 
" You know everything has its price, and so 
has my good-nature." 

" Oh ! anything— everjrthing — ^my grati- 
tude, the sense of having made several peo- 
ple happy I What can I add ? — your own 
conscience satisfied." 
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" Poor consolation all that," he said, con- 
temptuously; "does very well in storj^- 
books, but I must have something tangible." 

" What — what do you mean ?" gasped 
Madeline with distended eyes. " Oh 1 1 should 
not have come here. Is the world, then, so 
very wicked — ^is there no truth, no generosity 
among men ?" And she wrang her hands 
despairingly. Then checking the sob which 
rose in her throat, she added calmly, " Mr. 
Eliot! by the memory of your mother, 
which is dear to most men — ^by all you hold 
sacred, answer me truly; who and what am 
I ? Tou know, — God grant there may be 
no nearer relationship between us ! " 

" Well, that's a matter of opinion," said 
he lightly ; " however, if I understand you 
right, there is some little confusion about 
your birth and parentage, which you would 
like cleared up." Madeline winced, but he 
continued unsparingly : " Very inconvenient 
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those little things, are they not ? — and why 
not ask Madame la mere, she ought to know- 
best on the point. I believe women gener- 
ally have a superstition about the mar- 
riage ceremony, and an article they call a 
wedding-ring !" 

Madeline drew herself up, and exclaimed 
proudly, 

" Mr. Eliot, I did not come here to be in- 
sulted, nor will I hear one word against my 
mother. I came to ask you one question, 
and if you cannot answer it I will wish yoti 
good morning !" 

So saying, with a dignified gesture she 
turned to leave the room. 

^'Magnificent, by Jove!" he muttered. 
'* quite fit to be a Rachel! Stay, pretty 
one," he said in a louder tone — " stay, do 
not be so hasty, and I will tell you all I 
know." 

Madeline looked doubtfully at him ; then 
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remembering how much depended on conci- 
liating this man, she took a few steps back 
into the apartment, and awaited with scarce 
suppressed eagerness what he was going to 
say. 

" First of all," he said calmly, " I must 
know what you are at, and who is acting in 
this matter. You don't, I suppose, imagine 
that I am such a fool as to tell anjrthing I 
may know about a transaction which evi- 
dently, for reasons good or indifferent, but 
certainly for weighty reasons, had been for so 
long a mystery even to you, if there was a 
chance of my name being dragged forward, 
or handed up to justice for my share in the 
business." 

" You may be assured on this point," an- 
swered Madeline eagerly, ^'it is only for my 
husband's satisfaction and my own that we 
wish to know this. We have sad reason to 
fear," she added, looking down, " that my 
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I rie -ricrim of some base fraad. 
Tr?e r;&T> >be la^rried asserted, wliich she 
!iit5 A^vfiv? Hiherto believed, that the mar- 
raiTe ^iras ik:u le^aL and hence I have always 
be^ein br:»i:rhi up in ignorance of my father. 
li brvever, ve could prove a real mar- 
ria^tv I can an^va- for it, niy father — " here 
Vt voice faltered — ** wonld never be mo- 
lot^rei only I should be able to stand clearly 
K::?re the world, without this slur on my 
name, which is gradually wearing me to the 
crave.'" 

Madeline's uplifted eyes were filled 
with tears, her attitude, gracefiil in its aban- 
f/<>fi and supplication, touched the hard 
man of the world, who had hitherto played 
so ruthlessly with the most tender feelings, 
and involuntarily he exclaimed — 

" Mrs, Dormer, you shall have the truth, 
and with no condition ; it can do me little 
harm now, and you will be convinced that 
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it can do you little good. Sit down." Made- 
line obeyed, wearily dropping into a seat ; 
the emotion and fatigue were beginning to 
tell upon her, her limbs felt weak and the 
repose was grateful, though her mind dared 
not relax its tension for one moment. 
"Your mother was married to Mr. Eliot, 
but it was not myself, though my name was 
used for the occasion. Lord Mountjoy is 
your father, and your mother's marriage is 
not and never was legal." 

Madeline gave a faint cry, and her pale 
face sank forward on her bosom. Mr. Eliot 
sprang up, thinking she was going to fall, 
and muttering a curse on women and their 
tendency to faint ; but before he could reach 
her Madeline raised her head, -and said in a 
hollow voice, looking at him with eyes from 
which all lustre had faded, " Thank you for 
telling me — the worst is over now." 

" I am sorry," he murmured, really peni- 
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tent as lie saw her dumb griet ""What can 
I do?" 

'^Tell me all^ and thai let me go," she 
answered, faintly. 

'' There is bnt little to telL I was yoxmg, 
so was Lord Momitjoy; he sednced your 
mother, and, to satisfy her samples, got up 
a mock marriage, in which I asasted him. 
To save all discovery I lent him my name, 
which, of course, eflPectually rendered the 
marriage void. The certificate was duly 
written in the register, but so late as a year 
ago, when Lord Monntjoy discovered that 
there were people anxious to prove his mar- 
riage, it was abstracted from the book, and 
you might now look in vain for a trace of 
it. The witnesses are dead." 

" No," exclaimed Madeline, rushing to the 
door and admitting Anna Capelli, " here is 
one still, who can prove the truth of your 
assertion." 
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Mr. Eliot stood transfixed, gazing with 
blank amazement at Anna's wizen face, while 
she, with piercing eyes, looked him through 
and through. 

"This is not your father," she said, at 
last, turning to Madeline, "but he was his 
friend." 

" Then it is all true," groaned Madehne, 
as she threw herself down on the cushions, 
burying her face in her hands. A pause 
ensued. Eliot, shocked and annoyed, played 
imcomfortably with his watch-chain. Anna 
stood like a mute, contemplating the scene. 
Madeline's sobs came forth hoarsely, her 
white hand clutched convulsively at the 
crimson cushion, and the slow tick of the 
ormolu clock on the chimney-piece seemed 
to mock at her agony. At last she gathered 
herself up. " Come, Anna, let us go — my 
task is done." 

Eliot came forward with offers of assist- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WE must now return to the priest, whom 
we left on the night of the forgery, 
after his vain endeavour to induce Mike 
Standish to give up the compromising docu- 
ment. Padre Stefano, despite his clever- 
ness, was now to a certain extent foiled. 
From the position of adviser and originator 
he had sunk to that of a deluded accom- 
plice, for he was perfectly aware that in 
point of law Arthur was completely in the 
power of the usurer. However deftly 
things might be arranged to save his honour 
or prevent his conviction, the damning evi- 
dence was there^ and, unless the priest could 
get possession of it, might at any moment 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WHEN our hearts are heavy with sor- 
row, and the spring of life seems 
as it were ebbing gradually away, the 
hand of fate would appear to take a pleasure 
in dealing hardly with the wounded spirit ; 
for the clouds close in around us, till exis- 
tence has no ray of light in store for us. 
Thus, when Madeline re-entered her house 
— ^the house which, though humble, was yet 
the shrine of her simple happiness — ^her 
downcast, wearied spirit felt as if it had 
reached the depths of the cup of woe ; but 
there, on the threshold, his brow stem with 
anger and righteous zeal, stood Padre Ste- 
fano, the adviser, guide, and avenger. Ma- 
deline, in her grief, almost fell at his feet ; 
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it might thus afford a fiirther due to her 
disappearance. 

When, on reading it, he found there was 
no cause to suppose she was otherwise than 
safe, though the object of her absence still 
remained as great a mystery, the priest 
turned all his thoughts towards Arthur, and 
waited impatiently for his coming, which he 
hoped would not be long. But he was des- 
tined to be mistaken ; the hours passed, and 
still the master of the house remained ab- 
sent. The priest fidgeted about, chafing 
under this tedious inaction, and afraid to go, 
lest Arthur might return in his absence. 
And one day was gone, and another dawned, 
and still there was no tidings of him. At 
last the priest started for Mr. Standish's 
office, thinking that Arthur might perhaps 
have returned there ; but he was received 
there by the information that he had not 
been seen for some days ; and not caring to 
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Madeline's tears were exhausted, this bldw 
was too heavy to call them forth ; but her 
brain whirled, and her thoughts seethed 
within it with a violen.ce that almost fright- 
ened her. The priest scanned her face curi- 
ously, watching it as a psychological study. 
Would this weak woman rise superior to her 
sorrows, and, with the philosophy of a stoic, 
smile upon her pain? Madeline sat still, as 
if deadened by the stroke. The priest re- 
sumed — 

" What I feared has at last happened. 
Your husband, led away by the temptations 
of the world, and his own weak faith, has 
succumbed to his destiny, and committed an 
awful crime. You who, by your example 
and exhortations, ought to have saved him, 
have neglected and lost him — on you be the 
:smr 

Madeline groaned, but did not stir. 

''Lost! lostf her lips uttered feebly; 
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At last, after the vain watching of eight 
days, the click of a key in the latch broke 
on his ear with welcome sound, and Arthur 
entered, but so altered that he was almost 
unrecognizable. He was still in the even- 
ing dress he had worn during the interview 
with Mike Standish ; his discoloured shirt 
Ijung in limp creases about his neck, his 
coat was unbrushed, hie hair tangled, and 
falling in damp masses over his brow ; his 
eyes were wild and bloodshot, and his 
cheeks had lost their youthful roundness 
and colour. He started as he beheld the 
priest, but sinking into a chair, appeared too 
indifferent to ask him the reason of his visit. 

^' Mr. Dormer, I am glad to see you ! " 
exclaimed the Padre. *' Where have you 
been ? — ^you have been much wanted." 

" Wanted I" said Arthur, looking round 
with a fevered, anxious look — " wanted ! — 
what for ? — ^what do you mean ?" 
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"Mr. Dormer," ' continued the priest, 
" you had better confide in me — I know a/?.** 

"You know all!" he exclaimed, in a 
husky voice, rising, as if stimg by an electric 
shock. 

" I repeat, I know all ; you are complete- 
ly in my hands as regards your prospects, 
your character, your family." Arthur 
groaned, and buried his face in his hands. 
" In my eyes you are ^ forger^ as low-fallen 
as the vilest of felons, but before the world 
you still stand high. It rests with me to 
blacken that fair name, to make you a by- 
word and a reproach, to bring your honour 
into the dust, and to bow your wife's head 
with shame and despair. All this you pre- 
pared for yourself when you stooped to 
crime — all this must sooner or later over- 
take you, if / do not help you." 

" Mercy I" groaned Arthur, shrinking un- 
der the effect of his words — " have mercy I" 
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" Of course I will have mercy — I came 
but for that purpose, to save you and the 
woman whose fate I have watched over so 
anxiously ; but woe betide you if others be- 
sides me know your secret !" 

"I can die but once," the other said, 
raising his head savagely — " death would be 
preferable to the himted life I lead now — 
afraid of the world, afraid of my friends, 
afraid of my wife, afraid of myself and my 
own thoughts." He lowered his voice, till 
his last words became almost inaudible; 
then, breaking in in a louder voice, he re- 
sumed : *^ Curse me, if you can do me 
any harm now — ^fool that I was, I cut the 
last rope from under me 1 When we stoop 
to crime, we let in the furies of hell — ^what 
more is there to fear, when we carry our 
own punishment with us, sleeping, waking, 
wherever we go ? Go and proclaim on the 
housetops what you have heard, hold me up 
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to derision, to the law, and upon my soul I 
shall thank you !" 

"This is folly — ^worse than foUy, Mr. 
Dormer. You are losing precious time, 
and giving way to womanish complaints. 
Rouse yourself; the deed is done, and now 
the fruits must be reaped. Up to the pre- 
sent not a soul knows anything — ^Mike and 
I alone share the secret. I think I can 
bribe him to silence ; but if not, in flight is 
your safety. You have not been so happy 
in England that you need fear to leave it 
for a few years, till this affair has blown 
over ; your wife and child shall be a legacy 
to me — I will watch over them. Now, go, 
go, while there is yet time ; even now the 
law may be on your track." 

Arthur looked up with a dull, stupid ex- 
pression ; his very reason seemed shaken ; 
the priest seized him roughly by the shoul- 
der, and endeavoured to raise him. 



• 
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" Come now, Mr. Dormer, you must ex- 
ert yourself, for your wife's sake." 

Arthur shook all over, and murmured, 
" My wife — ^my poor, poor Madeline, what is 
to become of you ?" 

" If you continue like this, she must fare 
badly ; if you behave like a man, she will do 
well enough. Are you prepared ? Follow 



me. 



like a timid child, Arthur followed the 
priest upstairs. He looked on while the 
latter packed him a small portmanteau of 
necessaries ; then, when he bade him change 
his dress, he obeyed as in a dream. At last, 
when they were again descending, he asked 
anxiously, "Madeline — ^where is Madeline?" 

"Never mind her," returned the priest, 
impatiently ; " she is not here — ^she is in a 
safe place; but you have wasted far too 
much time already. Sit down, and I will 
explain all to you." 
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There was a pause — ^a dead silence. The 
priest waited the effect of his last words. 
Suddenly, with a violence that almost 
startled him, Madeline rose up and exclaim- 
ed loudly, 

*'Tis false I Padre, if your reli^on 
teaches that, then I deny, I r^iounce it I 
My religion is the religion of love, that' 
hopes, and strives, and brings back the lost 
sheep with rejoicing to the fold, that grudges 
no time, no patience, no toil however pain- 
fiil. No loved soul can be lost! Your 
creed would level us all, would take the 
spring from our lives, the hope from our 
breasts, the zest from our happiness. K 
ikat is the truth, then I vnU be lost, rather 
than be separated from Arthur, my love, 
my husband, through all eternity 1 Go, 
Father — ^go tell these truths to those who 
love not — they may believe you, / never can. 
The heart of love is warm — so warm that 
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*^ There is one more thing, Mr. Dormer, 
and that is the condition on which I help 
you to escape." 

" A condition !" gasped Arthur ; " am not 
I miserable enough ? — do you wish to drive 
me to desperation ?" 

" On the contrary, I wish to give you 
lasting peace. Do you remember the pro- 
mise you made to your wife in the happy, 
love-making days long ago, when jovt swore 
her God should be your God, and cheered 
her by the thought that you would once 
worship in the same sanctuary side by side ? 
Mr. Dormer, there is no forgiveness, no rest 
but in the bosom of the Church, the 
Catholic Church — our Church. Be gathered 
into her fold, surrender yourself up to her 
with all yotur sins and all your wickedness^ 
and in her name you shall have pardon. 
Become a Catholic — to show your sincerity, 
authorise me to have your child baptized at 
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He drew him into the sitting-room, an 
having shot the door carefully, proceedi 
alternately to soothe and rouse Arthur's ii 
hinged mind. At last he succeeded, and t 
young man listened with an anxious, intf 
gent expression succeeding to his fix 
vacant stare. He acquiesced in the prii 
suggestions, as he pointed out to him 
necessity of flight He promised to obey 
instructions, and remain quietly conce: 
till they could see how matters would 
oat 

Meanwhile tie priest agreed to d( 
in his power to secure the fatal docui 
and, if need be, to reveal the whole tra 
tion to Lord Clii'lingwortli, though A 
shrank with a ■ .niiig repug 



from the hui! 
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temptuous glance upon the woman crouch- 
ing at his feet, and silently, left the room. 

It was four o'clock ; twilight had set in 
on that dreary December day ; the house 
was still and gloomy, and in her own little 
back room, with the withered flowers 
around her, sat Madeline, hopelessly gazing 
out of the prospectless window. The hum 
of the streets had ceased, for business was 
over, and the greater part of the passers-by 
had returned to the glowing fire of their 
homes. A dull quiet reigned around, har- 
monising well with the dejection of her 
who sat there so motionless, Suddenly the 
chime of the bells rang forth joyously, full 
of life and harmony. Madeline started — [ 
yes, it was Christmas Eve — this was the first 
time she had not spent the greater part of 
the day in her church, entering heart and 
soul into its prayers and ceremonies; but 
ROW all was dark and blank within — ^she 
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once in our rites, and sign a paper stating 
thi^is your wish." 

Arthur hesitated. His religious convictions 
were not strong — ^in fact, religion had occu- 
pied but little space in his thoughts or 
actions, but he clung with unreasoning affec- 
tion to the creed he had learnt at his 
mother's knee, to the words he had babbled 
with childish lips, to the thoughts which took 
him back to his innocence, his youth. He 
hesitated ; but the priest saw his power. 

" Believe me, Mr. Dormer, you may not 
see it now— in the heat of passion we know 
not what is best for us ; but I know that 
what I am urging is for your real, your last- 
ing salvation ; besides, it is the condition of 
your worldly safety. Choose, and be quick 
— ^time passes." 

" So be it," said Arthur, as he drooped 
his head wearily. The priest was a man of 
action — ^he drew up a paper, and made Ar- 
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thur affix his signature before permitting 
him to depart. The paper was to the intent 
that Arthur declared himself to have re- 
nounced the errors of his youth, to have 
embraced the Catholic, the only true faith, 
and by this deed left the Padre, in case of 
his own demise, the guardian of his wife and 
child, empowering him to baptise and edu- 
cate the latter in the Roman faith. The 
priest folded up the document, and placing 
it carefully in the breast pocket of his coat, 
sighed a sigh. of relief. 

" And now, Mr. Dormer," said he, " our 
business is concluded. May the blessing of 
Providence attend you on your journey I " 

Arthui- rose, and slowly left the room ; 
then letting himself into the street, he walked 
out alone into the black, dark night. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

TTTHEN our hearts are heavy with sor- 
* ' row, and the spring of life seems 
as it were ebbing gradually away, the 
hand of fate would appear to take a pleasure 
in dealing hardly with the wounded spirit ; 
for the clouds close in around us, till exis- 
tence has no ray of light in store for us. 
Thus, when Madeline re-entered her house 
— ^the house which, though humble, was yet 
the shrine of her simple happiness — ^her 
downcast, wearied spirit felt as if it had 
reached the depths of the cup of woe ; but 
there, on the threshold, his brow stem with 
anger and righteous zeal, stood Padre Ste- 
fano, the adviser, guide, and avenger. Ma- 
deline, in her grief, almost fell at his feet ; 
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but he stretched out his hand, aad raised 
her with the familiar words, " My daughter!" 

At the first touch of tenderness, her burst- 
ing heart welled over, and her tears flowed 
freely, till he said in stem accents, 

" Have you heard it, my daughter — it^ the 
accursed thing ?'' 

Madeline sprang up with febrile energy, 
as she asked wildly, 

" What ? — ^more — ^more — ^misery I Will 
this never end ?" 

" Cakn yourself, and show the resignation 
of a christian," he replied ; " the sinner can 
be prayed for — nay, must be prayed for, and 
may yet be spared to repentance," 

" What do you mean ?" gasped Madeline, 
her large eyes opening wide with fright 

^' Mean I why, that the Hand of Heaven 
has fallen heavily upon you, and that you 
are the wife of a forger — a felon !" 

" Arthur 1 God, this is too much !" 

VOL. in. B 
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Madeline's tears were exhausted, this blow 
was too heavy to call them forth ; but her 
brain whirled, and her thoughts seethed 
within it with a violence that almost fright- 
ened her. The priest scanned her face curi- 
ously, watching it as a psychological study. 
Would this weak woman rise superior to her 
sorrows, and, with the philosophy of a stoic, 
smile upon her pain ? Madeline sat still, as 
if deadened by the stroke. The priest re- 
sumed — 

" What I feared has at last happened. 
Your husband, led away by the temptations 
of the world, and his own weak faith, has 
succumbed to his destiny, and committed an 
awful crime. You who, by your example 
and exhortations, ought to have saved him, 
have neglected and lost him — on you be the 
.sinl" 

Madeline groaned, but did not stir. 

^* Lost I lost I" her lips uttered feebly; 
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*' oh I why was . I born^ if life is such 
misery." 

No sympathy thrilled him— coldly^ hard- 
ly he stood over her, gazing upon her agony 
with the critical eye of a master, rather than, 
with the tender pity of a shepherd of souls, 
Oh ! had he but heeded it, her writhing 
spirit was striving vainly after the comfort of 
. a kindred soul, the balm of consolation, the 
touch of a friendly hand, the ring of a friend- 
ly voice; religion in that moment seemed so 
cold, so far removed above her wants, so 
wrapt in majesty,^ — only the thought of the 
woman Virgin kneeling at her Son's sacrifice, 
with her heart torn in pieces, gave Madeline 
any consolation. 

" She, too, she suffered, and can feel for 
usr 

'^ Say, Father, say," at last she broke in 
wildly, " what is to be done? Can you not 
. help, can you. not advise me ? Ah ! you do 

b2 
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not know what it is to love. You who stand 
alone unmoved above all that I" 

And with a gesture of despair she buried 
her face in her hands. The priest's face 
changed — a spasm seemed to pass over it, ad 
he answered with a hoarse voice, 

'^Madeline, do not talk thus. Do you 
suppose your childish agony is to be com- 
pared with what / have suffered ? Do you 
suppose I gave up all — ^the pride of manhood, 
the- joys of home, the love of woman, with- 
out a pang ? Can the blood of youth be 
killed without a struggle? Can we be 
throwii into the midst of the most deadly, 
the most unmanning temptation, and not 
feel it ? God 1 there was a time when my 
life hung on a wonian^s accents,^ when the 
touch of her dress, the soft murmur of her 
voice, sent the blood coursing wildly through 
my veins, Heaven was in her hands, and 
away from her was damnationi" He lowered 
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his voice and clenched his hands, but seeing 
Madeline's breathless astonishment, which 
for a moment estranged her from her own 
sorrows, he continued : " But I fought — I 
conquered. True, my hair grew blanched, 
and my figure bent ; but I did it, I crushed 
it all out— the hopes, the wild, impassioned 
longing, the sense of burning passion, the 
earthliness of desire. I lived to see her at 
my feet, grovelling in despair and humility. 
I gazed upon her there, I felt her hot breath 
fan my cheek, I saw her eyes glance up tq 
mine with love and beauty like that of Satan 
in them ; but my heart did not beat, my 
pulse did not throb, it was all cold, dreary 
in me— and yet I would not exchange the 
power this dominion over men's souls, and 
passions, and weaknesses procures me, for all 
the happiness a woman could give. Mine 
is the power of strength, no idle dallying 
with golden tresses and rosy cheeks, and the 
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thousand and one pernicious charms whicli 
enchain men, and make fools of them to the 
last day of their life — ^but power, keen un- 
compromising intellect. I can play with 
edged tools that others dare not even touch. 
I can gloat over the darkest, foulest secrets* 
of the human mind, and come forth calm, 
unscathed, smUing with proud pity at the 
simplicity and folly of man, the image of his 
Maker! Now, Madeline, compare your 
petty griefs with mine. You are grieved at 
the loss of the plaything of an hour, when 
the whole of your life lies before you. 
Rouse yourself. What is this unworthy hus- 
band, that you should thus grieve for him ? 
Has he sacrificed even the smallest thing for 
you? His passions incited him to marry 
you, your beauty enslaved him, now use it 
for your ends. He neglected, he forgot you; 
he gambled to please his vicious tastes, and 
left you jnoumful and patient at home ; he 
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forged to pay the debts he had contracted, 
gareless alike of your honoiir and the good 
aiaine of your child* Now, what have you 
to ^ay ?" 

" Only, Father, that I love him," said 
Madeline, gently. 

; *^ Pshaw 1" returned the priest, impatiently. 
" Is there no end to the folly of women ? 
Come, come, this is sheer madness ; you will 
never see him again in this world or the 
next, so resign yourself with a good grace, 
and bring up your child in the true faith." 
: " No, no. Father !" said she, smiling up at 
him in the midst of her tears with an angelic 
look of love upon her beautifiil countenance, 
^' do not say that. Now I can at last be of 
^e to Arthur, now I can employ the powers 
of love . and endurance that seethe within 

1 

my breast, now — I can save him I" 

. "Save him I" said the priest brutally. 

" Yes, and lose your own squI too." 
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There was a pause — ^a dead silence. The 
priest waited the effect of his last words. 
Suddenly, with a violence that almost 
startled him, Madeline rose up and exdaim- 
ed loudly, 

^'Tis false! Padre, if your religion 
teaches that, then I deny, I renounce it I 
My religion is the religion of love, that' 
hopes, and strives, and brings back the lost 
sheep with rejoicing to the fold, that grudges 
no time, no patience, no toil however pain- 
ful. No loved soul can be lost! Your 
creed would level us all, would take the 
spring from our Kves, the hope from our 
breasts, the zest from our happiness. If 
<Aa^ is the truth, then I vM be lost, rather 
than be separated from Arthur, my love, 
my husband, through all eternity! Go, 
Father — ^go tell these truths to those who 
love not — tliey may believe you, / never can. 
The heart of love is warm — so warm that 
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it would melt ice at its touch. Fear not ; / 
can touch the hardest heart, where you, in 
your wisdom, could do nothing. No ! Fa- 
ther, fondly as I have listened to you, much 
as I have respected you, so much now my 
spirit rebels against your words. Arthur 
cannot, shall not be lost, while one bosom 
beats in unison with his. Your religion 
may be that of Ignatius de Loyola, may be 
a man's religion, but it is not the religion of 
childhood — ^the religion of Jesus, who was 
hver 

Madeline stopped ; her eyes were dilated, 
her figure seemed taller, as with hands out- 
stretched she thus rose superior to the man 
at whose feet she had hitherto sat patiently; 
while he was silent — astonished himself at 
the force of the spirit he had evoked. Was 
this the docile child, the gentle clinging girl 
finding all her happiness in the observances 
and ceremonies of the Church ? Who was 
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Ihis grand impassioned woman, speaking 
words of grave decided import, courting 
death, and, what was far worse, the death 
and ruiii of the soul, rather th^n relinquish 
that earthly love which was yet but an 
image, in its purity and unselfishness, of the 
heavenly love ? At last he spoke, and this 
time with the weight and emotion he so 
well knew how to put into his tones. 

"Madeline, my child, you are now mad 
with grief. I forgive you your wild foolish 
words, knowing how you will repent them.. 
Farewell, to a more favourable moment." 

He advanced towards the door, while 
Madeline, falling on her knees, exclaimed 
in heart-broken accents, 
. " Father, I cannot live without Arthur ; 
if he is lost I must go too. The Virgin has 
pity on broken hearts; she will hear niy 
agonized petition, and send me peace !" 
. , The priest threw one half pitiful, half con- 



■■« ■., 
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temptiious glance upon the woman crouch- 
ing at his feet, and silently, left the room. 

It was four o'clock; twilight had set in 
on that dreary December day ; the house 
was still and gloomy, and in her own little 
back room, with the withered flowers 
around her, sat Madeline, hopelessly gazing 
out of the prospectless window. The hum 
of the streets had ceased, for business was 
over, and the greater part of the passers-by 
had returned to the glowing fire of their 
homes. A dull quiet reigned around, har- 
monising well with the dejection of her 
who sat there so motionless. Suddenly the 
chime of the bells rang forth joyously, full 
of life and harmony. Madeline started — •. 
yes, it was Christmas Eve — this was the first 
time she had not spent the greater part of 
the day in her church, entering heart and 
soul into its prayers and ceremonies; but 
jxow all was dark and blank within — she 
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She had sat motionless some time^ in a 
stupid kind of dream, hearing the nursery 
dock, with its loud, monotonous tick, the 
distant bustle of the streets, or the shrill 
song of the canary below, and yet not form- 
ing a single consecutive thought, when a 
slight cry from the child aroused her. She 
rose, and stood leaning over his cradle ; the 
cry had been involuntary ; he was already 
still again, one little chubby hand clasping 
the coverlet, his face rosy from sleep, the 
silken lashes resting peacefully upon the 
peach-like softness of the rounded cheek. 
Silently she looked, and thought upon his 
future. Would those little tender limbs 
have to work for the scanty pittance to 
keep life and soul together ? — ^would those 
rounded cheeks be sunken and worn with 
the toil and troubles of the world ? — ^those 
eyes grow dim ? — ^that fair brow be scarred 
and lined with the fttrrows of age and care? — 
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hereafter — eternal happiness or endless 
misery? For a moment she dung to the 
thought that perhaps all was but an idle 
fable, fabricated by men's minds, to soothe 
or frighten those of weaker intellect, that 
we should live, and love, and suffer, and 
then die, like the beasts of the field. Would 
it be happier .? — would it soon be over, and 
then nothing but eternal solitude and dark: 
ness? Ah! no, Madeline; there was still 
in you aa intense and unquenchable longing 
— there burnt within you the flanie of a 
purer, better love, though you were in vain 
groping in the dark, holding out your hands 
to the light, whne no helping guide was 
near you to cheer and lead you on. 

The belb still rang on sweetly, peaceful^ 
ly, but in Madeline's breast there raged ^ 
tumult of wild passion. Her love — that 
love for .which she had braved so much — 
was it to be as if it had never been, a thing 
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of nought ? She could not give it up ; she 
would fight for it — die^ for it — ^be damned 
for it eternally, if necessary ! And withal 
there rose in her the sense of an indomita- 
ble will. If, as jthe priest said, Arthur could 
never be reunited with her in the happy 
regions to which she aspired, then she would 
sink with him into the depths, of the dark, 
unsounded abyss ! 

Oh I the wonderful elasticity of the hu- 
man mind, how it can turn and twist, and 
reason itself into th^ belief that its darling 
passion would be the best for it to indulge 
in ; how quick the transition from faith to 
doubt, from doubt to despair, from despair 
to reckless folly I There is one weak chord 
in every man, that, once set ringing, cg,n 
never more be hushed to silence, but jars 
perpetually with the finer harmony within. 
When once we are victims to the passion, 
whatever it might be, that we are most 
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prone to, the greatest sage, the profoundest 
philosopher are alike fools, ready to risk 

their all on the turn of a die. 

Madeline had hitherto lived only for re- 
ligion, her wonderful enthusiastic worship, 
the worship of the senses and the feelings ; 
she had indulged and flattered these till 
now the transition from virtue to vice seem- 
ed easy, nay, right to her — till martyrdom, 
even in a wrong cause, appeared holy and 
worthy to be attained. Had her religion 
not been love, the most passionate, unrea- 
soning love, the employment of that vague 
•yearning that lies dormant in all women's 
souls, and if they have no legitimate vent 
for it, will create one for itself, and was she 
not following out all the teachings of her 
life in immolating herself for the earthly 
object of her love, the creature which, under 
God's permission, she had wound her whole 
soul. around ? All this was not yet clearly 
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and burst into tears. The child, missing its 
attraction, moved uneasily till it found a 
new plaything in its mother's hair, whidi 
trailed over the pillow. Giving a little 
grunt of satisfaction, it gave the hair a tug, 
and finally stuffed a quantity of it, together 
with its fist, into its mouth. The sudden 
jerk did more to restore Madeline to calm- 
ness than the finest oration could have done. 
As she turned her head and saw the child's 
innocent happiness, its little fat limbs kick- 
ing up in the air, its rosy fingers twining in 
her hair, and its large eyes fixed with solemn 
wonder upon her, she laid her face close to 
his, and letting his fresh, odorous breath 
play upon her cheek, she murmured gently, 
" My child ! my child ! you have taught 
me the lesson of love !" 
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light, to make out the faint characters of the 
torn magazine, which treated of the loves of 
Lady Susan Plantagenet and Hercules Jones 
the chemist's assistant. Immersed in this de- 
lightful literature, she scarcely perceived her 
mistress's approach, while on the bed lay the 
little child, sleeping in the peacefiil inno- 
cence of infancy. Madeline bade her go 
downstairs, for the presence of another was 
hateful to her ; and glad of an opportunity 
for a gossip, the nurse willingly departed, 
leaving Mrs. Dormer alone with the slum- 
bering baby. Madeline sat down in the 
low chair which the maid had just vacat- 
ed. As she bent forward and gazed into 
the fire, she wondered what had been her 
predecessor's thoughts, and if the servant, in 
her lonely watches beside the cradle, ever 
felt one tenth of the poignancy of desolation 
and forlomness that had now seized upon 
her mistress. 

VOL. in. s 
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by, a wonderful influence over the unedu- 
cated waiting-woman, the influence of grad- 
ousness and kindness. Madeline had en- 
deared herself to her still more in the last 
few days of their association, and thus she 
was determined to try her hand at unravel- 
ling the tangled thread. With some difficulty 
she discovered Lord Mountjoy's address; but 
when she presented herself at his house, the 
servant at first refused her admittance. An 
elderly, respectable, and shabby woman, 
whose face was not familiar to him, did not 
appear to him to be the style of visitor he 
might suppose his master would wish to re- 
ceive; but at last, yielding to her impor- 
tunities, and assurances that she knew Lord 
Mountjoy, and had very important business 
with him, he permitted her to sit down and 
wait in the haU for his return. That was 
all Anna wanted. Once established in his 
house, she doubted not her capacity to ob- 
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that yet unconscious mind be wounded and 
hardened by contact with the wicked and 
the unscrupulous ? — would he perhaps learn 
to curse the memory of his father, and be- 
wail the name of his mother ? — ^would those 
lips be filled with blessings on the memory 
of her who had given him life, or with im- 
precations on the fate that had brought him 
sinless into a sinful and unforgiving world, 
where the race is to the strong, and the 
victory to those who trample under their 
feet the suffering and the slain? Informer 
days Madeline would have prayed that he 
might be shielded from all harm — ^would 
have left his fate gladly in the hands of One 
onmipotent to save; but now her prayers 
were dried up within her, her heart was 
full of murmuring, her soul was rising up in 
one loud cry of pain and rebellion ; even her 
tears — those gentle comforters that heal our 
wounded spirits like rain falling on dry, 

s 2 
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errand, but tlinilring it had rrfeienoe to his 
ussual amnsementB, he permitted her to fol- 
low hhn into the drawfaig-room, and theu 
again asked her the object of her visit. It 
was the same room into which Madeline had 
once been admitted, gorgeous and dirty in 
its adornments ; bat the preparations for the 
sopper, and the lights and flowers on the 
table, gave it a very different appearance 
finom the day on which she had se^i it, 
thon^ if possible, it told more plainly of 
the man and his haluts, and made Anna de- 
spair of the socoess of her enterprise. 

As Lord Momitjoy turned to address her, 
Anna threw back her veil, and gave one 
keen, imffinrhing look at his lordship. He 
started, sta^ered, and would ahnost have 
£adlen. 

** You — ^vou — herer he muttered between 
his set teeth; ^^ what brings you here ?** 

^^The time has come. Lord Mountjoy," 
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excited ; her cheeks burned with a won- ' 
drouSy and yet unnatural glow; her lips 
were parted as in prayer, as she knelt by 
her sweetly-sleeping child. At last the 
struggle seemed to overcome her — ^with a 
sudden bound she started up, snatched a 
knife which lay upon the table, and held it 
over the unconscious infant's head. While 
she thus hesitated, gazing her fill upon the 
purity of innocence, the child opened his 
bright blue eyes, and stretched out one tiny 
rosy hand to catch the glittering instru- 
ment which his mother held suspended 
above him. The trusting infantine gesture, 
the bright smile of delight with which he 
watched the new toy, and crowed happily in 
his endeavours to reach it, changed the cur- 
rent of Madeline's thoughts; a sudden horror 
of herself seized upon her, the fiery, mur- 
muring spirit melted within her, as dropping 
the knife, she laid her head upon the bed 
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and burst into tears. The child, missing its 
attraction, moved uneasily tiU it found a 
new plaything in its mother's hair, which 
trailed over the pillow. Giving a little 
grunt of satisfaction, it gave the hair a tug, 
and finally stuffed a quantity of it, together 
with its fist, into its mouth. The sudden 
jerk did more to restore Madeline to calm- 
ness than the finest oration could have done. 
As she turned her head and saw the child's 
innocent happiness, its little fat limbs kick- 
ing up in the air, its rosy fingers twining in 
her hair, and its large eyes fixed with solemn 
wonder upon her, she laid her face close to 
his, and letting his fi^sh, odorous breath 
play upon her cheek, she murmured gently, 
" My child I my chUd ! you have taught 
me the lesson of love !" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ANNA CAPELLI, who had hitherto been 
but a silent spectator of passing events, 
now formed a resolution in her mind, which 
she determined to put at once into effect. 
When she had left Madeline in her own 
house, and seen her safe in the charge of the 
priest, she departed on her mission. This 
was no less a one than to force her way into 
Lord Mountjoy's presence, and satisfjdng 
herself of his identity with Madame Scarsi's 
husband, to implore him to acknowledge her 
as his wife. For herself she feared nothing. 
Old and weary as she was, riches and honour 
had lost their value in her eyes, but justice 
and charity still kept their prestige. Ma- 
dame Scarsi had gained, in the days gone 
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harm — ^how you swore your love was eternal, 
and as she lavished her tender caresses upon 
you, said nothing should ever divide you ? 
In those days, Lord Mountjoy, you were a 
better man than you are now. Madame 
Scarsi's love was a worthier thing than the 
mercenary attadiments you now inspire. 
Old men only command the love which can 
be bought; and that, let me tell you, is but a 
weak reed to rest your happiness upon. 
Think of Leonor ; she is stiU young in the 
youth of her feelings for you. Come to the 
love that stretches its arms out, and waits 
to pillow your head upon its heart. Hear 
me. Lord Mountjoy, and listen to the voice 
that calls so sweetly, and conjures you by 
the memories of days gone by . ..." 

Lord Mountjoy had sunk upon the sofa, 
as he covered his face with his hands, and 
shut out the light from his aching eyes. In 
spite of himself, Anna's words had touched 
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tain an audience. She waited patiently, 
though it was many hours before Lord Mount- 
joy returned. He had been to a rehearsal at 
the Opera, and busy with his theatrical en- 
gagements, he only returned home in time 
for a supper, at which he purposed to enter- 
tain a few fair nymphs, whose proficiency in 
the choregraphic art was the secret of their 
favour. As he passed the threshold a tall 
figure dressed in black rose to confront him. 
He stepped back a moment, startled at this 
strange appearance ; but recovering, after an 
instant, his jaunty, rapid demeanour, he 
asked her her business. 

" Step into the next room, my lord, and 
I will tell you," she answered, in Italian. 

Accustomed as he was to foreign singers 
and dancers, and having spent so many 
years of his life in Italy, he spoke Italian as 
easily as English; and this Anna remembered. 
Rather puzzled, and not quite sure of her 
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Tioes which his lordship had rendered to 
the arts of Music and the Drama^ praised 
his well-known generosity and liberality to- 
wards young and rising artists, gave an ac- 
count of his marriage with Miss Clare, and 
concluded by saying that thot^h he left no 
family to mourn his loss, yet the public 
would show sufficiently by their sympathy 
how much his death would be felt by all 
classes. Crumpling the paper in her hands^ 
while an expression of cold contempt passed 
over her face as she read the vile terms of 
praise which were lavished upon him, Anna 
reflected in an under-tone upon the para- 
graph, 

" The 26th I— that was two days ago— 
perhaps he is already dead. Oh I woe is 
me that I did not know of this sooner! 
How is my poor darling to be righted 
now r 

Hurriedly leaving the housekeeper's room, 
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one friend to shed a tear over your coffin, 
and by her prayers wrest for you the^ for- 
giveness of heaven. How many hearts have 
you broken, how many homes have you 
made desolate — are you not satisfied that in 
your old age you must yet turn away from 
the prayer of the widow and the help- 
less ? I am determined you shall not re- 
main in peace ; it shall be my business to 
make yonr life a hell upon earth, if you do 
not listen to my request. Then be warned, 
and repent before it is too late. Do 
you remember Leonor, with her raven 
hair, her liquid eyes, in which the love 
seemed welling up, whose rosy lips mur- 
mured your name with ecstasy as she twined 
herself about you, and rested her head upon 
your arm? Do you remember her inno- 
cence, her love, her sacrifice when she left 
all to follow you, and trusted in your hon- 
our as a man to guide and shield her from 
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under-tone as they went in and out ; while 
stretched ghastly on the bed lay he who had 
80 lately jeered at Anna in the full enjoy- 
ment of health and strength. 

In an instant she saw her place, and in an 
instant she took it. Seating herself quietly 
at his pillow, she bade the other servants 
leave the room, as she announced her inten- 
tion of nursing him. They fell back, awed 
by her tones of command, and she remained 
alone, scanning fearfully the altered features 
of the man whose life she now prayed for so 
earnestly. The hours flew by silently ; the 

doctor came, gave his orders, shook his head 
« 

at the aspect of his patient, and then de- 
parted on a more profitable errand; and 
still Anna watched on, hoping in spite of 
hope. This watching was very awful, and 
Anna felt it so, as gradually the noises died 
away in the house, the fix)nt door was closed 
with a bang, and one by one the servants 
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him. His thoughts flew back to the Italian, 
and to the days when he tasted the purest 
happiness his polluted life had ever known. 
He thought — ^and as he thought his heart 
softened. 

" But all this is idle talk,'* he nxuttered 
hoarsely. " Madame Scarsi is in Italy, and 
has no doubt long ago consoled herself for 
my loss." 

*' Madame Scarsi is in England — ^within a 
stone's throw of this house, wearing herself 
to the grave with unavailing regrets— she 
and her daughter." 

" Ahl" interrupted Lord Mountjoy, " the 
child is aUve I I forgot her — ^what is she 
Uke ? " 

"Mrs. Dormer is the image of what her 
mother was." 

"Mrs. Dormer! Good God! you don't 
mean she is my daughter I Heavens 1 what 
have I been saved from I Anna, are you 
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It was a graad sermon on the emptiness 
of this world's honours, and even the illite- 
rate Anna felt the lesson. Through this 
man's vices he was punished at last. The 
profligate who had sneered at woman's 
tears, and plucked the fairest blossoms from 
their youth, who had given himself up to 
what he was pleased to term love, died with- 
out one loving heart to smooth his passage 
to the grave. The women who had worn his 
diamonds, and flaunted abroad clad in his 
presents, and proud of his protection, in the 
light of whose smiles he had thought to re- 
main young for ever, in the variety of whose 
charms he had sought endless delights, who 
had vowed he was the best md most adr 
mirable of men — ^where were they aH ? The 
young, the fair, the lovely — gone I g(mel 
and he was left alone to die ! The business 
of dying is a fearful thing— fearfiil when it 
comes to the young, but often more fearftd 
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evaded the blow; Mid, with an activity 
which her years seemed to belie, escaped 
from the room. 

The little house in Mansfield Street was 
hushed in silent sorrow. The news of her 
husband's guilt (though the Padre had sent 
her a letter to announce his safety and 
flight), coming upon the bitter disappoint- 
ment of her visifc to Paris, and the fatigues 
attendant upon it, had completely prostrated 
Madeline. She lay on her bed almost mo*- 
tionless, asking for nothing, taking no nour- 
ishment, but seemingly in a waking trance, 
with her large eyes fixed in a dull stare 
upon the pattern of the wall. Madame 
Scarsi, who was still very weak, watched by 
her side, seated in a large arm-chair ; while, 
not daring to show herself to her former 
mistress for fear of awakening the grief 
which must be now partially allayed^ An- 
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schemes passed through her thoughts, each 
one more wild and impossible than the 
other, as she wandered about, brooding over 
Madame Scarsi's wrongs. 

Going into the housekeeper's room to ask 
for news of Madeline, she beheld lying on 
the table a penny paper, well thumbed and 
greasy, and of the date of the day following 
her visit to Lord Mountjoy. She took it up 
aimlessly, scarcely knowing what she 
sought, when the name of Lord Mountjoy 
— ^that name that was for ever running in 
her head— caught her eye. The article was 
headed, " Sad and fatal accident to a noble^ 
man." Greedily devouring the words, Anna 
read that, at the termination of a supper at 
his rooms. Lord Mountjoy had fallen down 
in a fit of apoplexy, and that but slight 
hopes were entertained of his recovery. In 
the high-flown style of such contributors, 
the paper commented on the brilliant ser- 
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Anna tied on her battered black bonnet, 
and with hasty steps again sought Lord 
Mountjoy's house. This tune there was no 
diflGlculty in gaining admittance; the door 
stood open, as eager people waited to hear 
the last news of his lordship. An air of 
untidiness and cheerlessness reigned in the 
house in which none but tones of laughter 
and revelry had been wont to sound. 
Gloomy, horror-stricken faces met Anna's 
gaze as she pushed her way upstairs, and 
finally found herself in Lord Mountjoy's 
bedroom. The morning sun was carefully 
excluded ; a faint, sickly odour of essences 
and restoratives mixed with the smell of 
recent tobacco fumes ; on the chair still lay 
the evening dress he had worn when he 
had been so suddenly stricken down in his 
pride and sin. No friends nor relations 
watched about his bed, but hired servants 
gazed anxiously, and gossiped in a jarring 
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retired to gossip in the hall, regardless of 
their dying master ; and there still lay Lord 
Mountjoy, a calm, silent mass, which only 
the heavy-laboured breathing redeemed from 
being a corpse. The twilight came, the 
rmnble in the street grew fainter, only the 
mnflSin boy's tinkling bell broke the silence 
prosaically ; and Anna, with her head bent, 
and fervent prayers rising on her lips, 
thought that this was the end. of the man 
who, during life, had seemed so prosperous 
and so invulnerable. As she had said, in 
threatening him, the time had come ; and 
now, with his sins upon his head, fresh from 
an impious orgie, was the man to go forth 
done, unforgiven,' into the presence of his 
Maker? It seemed very fearful to the 
anxious woman that this should be his end^ 
to have lived such a magnificent life of plea? 
sure, and then to die like a dog, and be laid 
iiito-the earth and be forgotten. 
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It was a grand sermon on the emptiness 
of this world's honours, and even the illite- 
rate Anna felt the lesson. Through this 
man's vioes he was punished at last. The 
profligate who had sneered at woman's 
tears, and plucked the fairest blossoms from 
their youth, who had given himself up to 
what he was pleased to term love, died with- 
out one loving heart to smooth his passage 
to the grave. The women who had worn his 
diamonds, and flaunted abroad dad in his 
presents, and proud of his protection, in the 
light of whose smiles he had thought to re- 
main young for ever, in the variety of whose 
charms he had sought endless delights, who 
had vowed he was the best a;nd most ad? 
mirable of men — ^where were they all ? The 
j^oung, the fair, the lovely — gone! gcmei 
and he was left alone to die I The business 
of dying is a fearful thing-r-fearful when it 
comes to the young, but often more fearful 
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when it comes to the old, who catch with 
trembling fingers at the life which is ebbing 
dlowly firom them, and call, in hoarse, hor- 
rible voices, for the grim avenger to leave 
them just yet a while— ^their lives have been 
long truly, but they have not been long 
enough — a little more joy, a little more 
pleasure— oh! let them profit by a few 
more years ! When age is thus timid, thus 
shrieking for mercjr and life, shrinking from 
the awful encounter which they cannot 
avoid, dying miserably, unwillingly, taking 
with them into eternity only the vanity and 
worldly thoughts which had been their food 
on earth, then indeed we turn away with dis^ 
gust ; and the very infirmities and weakness 
which should call forth our respect and pity, 
only make us harder in the contemplation of 
their agonies. 

But Lord Mountjoy seemed to have no 
^ruggle of this nature, his soul was dimmed 
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her countenance softened and rendered 
more youthful by the utter carelessness of 
all save that pne fact that she beheld at last 
the countenance of him she had loved, 
though he had blighted her life and desert- 
ed her in her youth. All was forgotten m 
that moment, save that he was there^ and 
that he lay sick and dying. As Lord Mount- 
joy turned restlessly upon his pillow, he 
caught sight of Madame Scarsi. With a start 
that his strength seemed to belie, he raised 
himself in bed, and shrinking from her 
touch, glared at her with bloodshot eyes. In 
her gentle voice, ten times more softened 
and subdued, she exclaimed — 

" Mio caro, alfin I " And putting her arms 
round his neck, she dragged him down again 
upon the pillow. He let her embrace close 
around him unresistingly ; he let her smooth 
his hair with the soft, soothing touch we use 
to a child; he let her wipe the death- 
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with the querulous plaint of a sick child. 

" Leonor forgives you — she shall forgive 
you — she shall come and tell you so." 

"No, no," he answered, excitedly, "do 
not, pray do not ! I could not bear to see 
her." 

Skilled in the art of nursing, Anna knew 
that sick people's whims must be respected, 
so she forbore to press him ; but gliding 
from the room, she found a girl on the stairs, 
an assistant scrub, whose duties prevented 
her from joining the revels below stairs, and 
who was wearily and joylessly performing 
the avocations which the other servants were 
too indolent or too careless to perform them> 
selves. To this girl Anna confided her 
wishes, and despatched her, with exhorta- 
tions to great speed, in quest of Madame 
Scarsi. She hoped much from the sight of 
the woman whom it was evident Lord 
Mountjoy, in spite of his perfidy, had once 
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His voice was very weak, and the last 

i3rds were interrupted by a rattle in his 

iroat — ^the rattle of death. It soimdeci 

ininously ; Anna wrung her hands as she 

eant over him to discern the breath of life, 

and thought that Madame Scarsi could now 

only arrive too late. , 

Suddenly the door was pushed open, and 
Madame Scarsi, pale, breathless, her trem- 
bling lips blanched with fear, her black dres9 
trailing like a ftmeral pall around her, 
walked with faltering steps up to the bed. 
She cast one look, and then, sinking on her 
knees, gave vent to hysterical sobs. 

Anna, putting her hand on her shoulder, 
said earnestly, 

" Beware, you must be calm— your grief 
will agitate him." 

Madame Scarsi gulped back her tears, and 

kzed with longing eyes, to which the light 

at had so long been absent had returned ; 
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was still as fresh, stiU as lovely. He was 
unhappy — ^he was not wicked ; the stem 
realities of life, seen through the medium of 
imagination and mysticism, appeared far less 
horrible than they did to the cold-blooded 
priest standing aloof from the scene ; and 
the very religion which the denoimcer had 
taught her was now hateful in her eyes. 
Her spirit was sick within her ; she felt the 
need of comfort, and the dogmas of religion 
were too drastic for her. The love of her 
little child, his tender infantine caresses, the 
atmosphere of innocence that surrounded 
him — ^these were all she yearned for now. 
When Madame Scarsi was summoned away 
they did not tell her where she was gone ; 
and heedless, indifferent as she was, she did 
not care to ask. The next day, feeling bet- 
ter, she was persuaded to come down into 
her little sitting-room ; and there, wrapped 
in a pale blue dressing-gown, her delicate 
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foam from hia lips, and murmur words of 
endearment and love like those she had ut- - 
tered long years ago, and he only gazed at 
her with wondering, helpless eyes. 

" Leonor," at last he managed to gasp out, 
"have you forgiven me ?" 

" My only love, how could I do otherwise? 
All is forgotten — only say you love me once 
again." 

A gleam of joy so holy that it took the 
hardened, worldly brand of the profligate 
from off his brow, lighted up Lord Mount- 
joy's face ; he smiled, as he had not smiled 
for years — ^neither in anger nor contempt, 
•nor yet in sensual passion, but the smile of 
peace — the smile of heaven revealed in wo- 
man's love. He sought her brow with his 
lips, he felt for her warm hand, and while 
he felt, his head fell back, the muscles re- 
laxed — ^but the smile remained, as Madame 
Scarsi looked upon the dead. 
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was still as fresh, still as lovely. He was 
unhappy — ^he was not wicked ; the stem 
realities of life, seen through the medium of 
imagination and mysticism, appeared far less 
horrible than they did to the cold-blooded 
priest standing aloof from the scene ; and 
the very religion which the denouncer had 
taught her was now hateful in her eyes. 
Her spirit was sick within her ; she felt the 
need of comfort, and the dogmas of religion 
were too drastic for her. The love of her 
little child, his tender infantine caresses, the 
atmosphere of innocence that surrounded 
him — these were all she yearned for now. 
When Madame Scarsi was summoned away 
they did not tell her where she was gone ; 
and heedless, indifferent as she was, she did 
not care to ask. The next day, feeling bet- 
ter, she was persuaded to come down into 
her little sitting-room ; and there, wrapped 
in a pale blue dressing-gown, her delicate 
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Madame Scarsi's grief was loud and vio- 
lent ; she did not realize her altered position 
— she recked not of the world's opinion; 
she only felt that he was ffone^ just when he 
had loved her once again, with his kisses 
on her lips, and his words healing her 
seared heart. Oh I it was bitter to have 
him for so short, so tantalizmg a moment, 
and then to lose him for ever I But the 
sorrows of the elderly have not the 4)oetry 
of those of youth, and we must once again 
return to Madeline. 

She too was stridden down in anguish ; 
she, too, mourned the loss of the man she 
loved, but for her there was still help— still 
comfort. Padre Stefano had endeavoured 
in vain to see her — nothing would induce 
her to admit him ; a revulsion of feeling 
had set in, and she could not bear to con- 
front the man who had spoken so harshly 
of Arthur in his distress. To her the idol 
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features sharpened by mental suffering, her 
small white hands folded listlessly in her 
lap, she sat watching the little child, who, 
squatting on the floor, sucking his baby 
thumb, contemplated gravely the loving 
<juarrels of two canaries in a cage. His 
prim curly wig, whose flaxen locks already 
promised to become like his father's sunny 
hair, gave him the comical look of a grave 
judge sitting in judgment, while his rosy^ 
pouting mouth followed with eager twitches 
every movement of the interesting comba- 
tants* It was a pretty picture ; the young 
mother, herself almost a child in fragility 
and loveliness, followed with loving eyes 
the graceful and unstudied attitudes of her 
darling; while he, secure in baby impu- 
dence, heeded nothing but his own devices ; 
and even Padre Stefano thought it a touch- 
ing sight as he stood a moment, a silent ob- 
server, on the threshold. But the baby did 
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" How dare you !" broke out Madeline, 
her eyes flashing. 

"Ah! well, regrets are pretty things 
from such as you; but there are stem 
necessities which do not admit of them, 
and Lord Mountjoy's death was one of 
these. I consider it a blessing — a blessing 
of Providence. However, I have still other 
things to say to you. Look what your hus- 
band left me as his last wishes to be carried 
out by you." He tendered her the paper 
signed by Arthur, abjuring his errors, and 
declaring his intention that his son should 
be brought up in the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. Madeline took it eagerly, read it 
carefully, and then, holding the paper firmly 
in one hand, she began, 

"Is this true? — ^are you sure it is no 
sham, no delusion ? Arthur ! — I can scarcely 
believe he would sign this. Are you sure 
there was no compulsion ?" 
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daughter, since I last saw you. Do you 
know where Madame Scarsi has been?" 
Madeline shook her head for the first time, 
wondering what had been her mothers 
errand. "She has gone to see her hus- 
band I'* Madeline started, and gazed with 
doubting, questioning eyes into his face. 
" Yes, I speak the truth — she is gone to see 
her husband, but, alas I he is dead I" 

" Dead ! without one word from me !" 
moaned Mrs. Dormer. 

"Yes, dead. But for all that do not 
grieve ; he was no father to you, and he has 
earned no regrets ; but, what is better still, 
he has acknowledged your mother as his 
wife, and you, Madeline, can again hold up 
your head as an honest woman. Lord 
Mountjoy " 

" It wc^ him, then ?" interrupted Made- 

Of course it was him — I never doubted 
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with riches ? Never 1 I have listened quietly 
thus far, Padre Stefano, because I would not 
misjudge you till I had heard you. The 
thoughts of the past week have brought 
with much sadness also some wisdom. I 
now look at religion in a very diflferent light. 
While I was praying, and mortifying my 
flesh, and hugging my humility in the sight 
of God, I was leaving my husband quietly to 
the temptations of the world, without stretch- 
ing out a hand to save him. You encouraged 
me to this, you reassured me when I doubt- 
ed. If Arthur has committed sin, I at least 
have participated in it — ^no warning voice 
stopped him in his career, no kindly friends 
interested themselves for him. He had a 
wife, but she was useless ; and then, when 
he had gone as far as he dared, when he 
tasted the bitterness of crime — ^for Arthur 
was no criminal — how do I know what dia- 
bolical agency may have forced him into 
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"None whatever," answered the priest, 
with a serene brow. " And now, my daugh- 
ter, is the moment for you to shew your 
attachment to the blessed Virgin, who has 
turned what seemed all so hopeless into 
your happiness and prosperity — a converted 
husband, a child soon to become a wor- 
shipper at the self-same shrine, a large for- 
tune, a mother restored to happiness ; now 
prove the devotion you have so often spoken 
6^ and present these worldly gifts — a snare 
of the Evil One's, and which are only calcu- 
lated to make you worldly and neglectfiil of 
your everlasting interests — I say, in expiation 
of your husband's sin, make an offering of 
this fortune that has been left to you, per- 
haps for your eternal ruin, and give it to 
our Holy Church, where it will serve to the 
glory of God." 

" What ! and cheat my boy out of it to 
enrich a Church which is already satiated 
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them about, and giving a little crow of de- 
light. " If Arthur is serious in his inten- 
tions, he can draw up this declaration again ; 
but I will have nothing to say to it. My 
heart is very sore, my spirit is weak within 
me, but I do not need your help, nor can 
you help me. Farewell ! — we do not part 
in anger, but for some time, for many years 
— I cannot bear to see you. Forgive me, 
Padre Stefano, I cannot do otherwise." 

She took her child in her arms, she held 
out one little hand, while an expression of 
intense suffering passed over her pale face ; 
but the Padre stood niotionless, and let her 
hand drop. Then, ere he could turn and 
question her, she passed unheeded from the 
room. 
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ruin ? — ^when he was poor and helpless, and 
needed a friend more than ever, then you 
were the first to denounce and condemn 
him I Do you think I have forgotten this ? — 
do you think I can bear to hear you thus 
calmly discuss the misery of him whom I 
have loved — alas ! not wisely, but too well ? 
If I was a child, a helpless, docile child, I 
am so no longer* That little creature there 
is now dependent on me — shall I rob him 
to place more power, more riches in your 
hands, when I see how you have already 
abused your influence? Never, Padre 
Stefano — these are my last words to you, 
and may God help me to prove their truth 1 
That paper signed by my husband was not 
written of his own free will — thus I tear it 
up, and show you how I value it." She 
tore it with a nervous strength her Httle 
hands seemed scarcely capable of, the baby 
catching at the fragments as she scattered 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Qj OME time has elapsed since we last saw 
^^ Lady Chillingworth, but she has not 
changed in outer appearance, though she may 
be altered, we cannot tell how much by that 
imperceptible, wonderful growth and develop- 
ment which goes on insensibly in the minds 
and inner life of each one of us, changing 
the insouciance of the child into the eager- 
ness of youth — the matureness of manhood 
into the dreary indifference of old age. 
Though not a silver hair can be detected 
amongst our raven tresses, not a wrinkle on 
our fair brow, yet there comes to some of 
us. a moment when a new glimpse of life is 
afforded to us — ^when we have aged, at 
least, ten years in a minute — ^when we feel 
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that scales have fallen from our eyes, that 
the life we had toyed and played with, is 
a serious, a marvellous thing ; and the lesson 
thus learnt is never forgotten. Such a 
change had passed over Gertrude. It gene- 
rally comes with marriage, but to her it had 
come after marriage ; and woe betide those 
with whom the latter is the case, when they 
find that the jewel they had clasped with 
transport was but tarnished tinsel, after all*, 
and the cup of delights proves but a sorry 
beverage at best, scarcely worth the trouble 
theyhave taken to possess it — ^worse thaii all, 
when the sudden upspringing of new, pas^ 
sionate emotion fills them with a knowledge 
of depths within their hearts which they had 
hitherto supposed to be clear shallows, over 
which the stream of life could ripple mer- 
rily, but now are seen to be dull, dangerous 
eddies, with muddy, unsounded bottoms, in 
which the sparkling stream will lose its own 
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identity, and be sullied for ever by the clay 
of unworthy association. So had it been 
with Lady Chillingworth ; womanhood had 
come to her too late — ^with the knowledge 
of love came the bitter sense that it was not 
for her. The short, sweet dream of happi- 
ness had come and gone, and now she stood 
again alone, breasting the biQows with no- 
thing but her weak arm to stay the tumult 
of their course. Bravely and sincerely she 
had striven to blot out the remembrance of 
her love from her heart — ^bravely and truly 
she had sought to be a loyal wife, and fan 
into flame the quivering spark of affection 
she entertained for him to whom she had 
plighted her word of honour — ^honour, 
which it is as great indignity for a woman to 
forfeit as for the man in whose mouth the 
empty word is ever uppermost. There is 
more honour in keeping the spirit than the 
letter of the law ; but how few men have 
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this delicate high feeling in them ! Provid- 
ed they do nothing absolutely dishonest, 
they are content, forgetting that their hon- 
our, and all true virtues, have a subtle es* 
sence about them, which has a fragrance far 
more precious than the outward show and 
name of the same article ; and that this is 
the soul, the higher, intangible part. 

Lord Chillingworth's new-bom ardour 
and devotion had not lasted long, though in 
his inmost soul he was much more at- 
tached to his wife, and appreciated her 
charms and beauty much more thoroughly 
than before ; but a man cannot change his 
nature on the spur of the moment, and he 
was no exception to the rule. Dogs and 
horses, in spite of himself, would still claim 
his attention, and the atmosphere of the 
stable was certainly more attractive than the 
perfumes of the drawing-room ; while there 
was a free and easy sans gene about the 
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« 

companionship of men, specially " horsey " 
men (to use a slang term), that women,, 
however charming, will naturally discourage. 
If Lady Araminta's drawing-room rejoices in 
velvet and damask, . which the touch of a 
shooting-boot must sully, and silk cushions 
on which none but golden tresses can ap- 
propriately repose — ^if there is no smoking 
allowed, and a bevy of fair creatures in deli- 
cate gauzy draperies are for ever fluttering 
about him, what wonder that the coarser man 
betakes himself to his den, his own nook, 
sacred from the intrusions of housemaid and 
upholsterer, with the dingy leather arm- 
chairs, and the pictures of wonderful dogs 
and stunning racers smiling benignantly 
down from the walls, and the comforting 
meerschaum ready at his elbow, and a con- 
venient chimney-piece, without lace or gim- 
cracks to run the risk of being torn, for him 
to repose his w^ary feet upon, and taste the 
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fire, where he was now standing, and waited 
for him to speak. 

" Lady Chillingworth,'* he said abruptly, 
speaking without any of that soft inflexion 
of tenderness in his tone which he had been 
wont to use, " do not think I have broken 
my resolution in coming here; there are 
times and seasons so important, that the or- 
dinary considerations of life must peld to 
them. Such is the occasion that brings me 
here. You remember our interview in Ken- 
sington Gardens ?" 

Gertrude nodded her head silently. 

" Well, I had hoped then that with that 
interview the matter might rest ; but it has 
now taken a very different and very serious 
turn. Mr. Dormer — ^^ he paused slightly as 
if not knowing how to proceed — " has been 
— faund (mt r 

Gertrude suppressed a faint cry, and mur- 
mured. 
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in black velvet, which made her slight figure 
look slighter still, and with her hair simply- 
drawn back and fastened classically behind 
her well-shaped head, she looked even more 
youthful than when last we beheld her, 
though there was a shade about her eyes, a 
gentle mournfulness about the mouth, which 
told a tale of sorrow, passed through not 
wholly scathlessly ; but yet she was very 
lovely, perhaps even more so than in the 
first flush of her bride's beauty. As she 
sat with head bent slightly forward, with 
the dark lashes shading the liquid blue of 
her eyes, the door opened, and the servant 
announced Sir Ronald Minton. 

Startled fi:om her reverie, and with a 
crimson flush of surprise upon her cheeks, 
she rose, and, with some embarrassment, re- 
turned his salutation, which was cold and 
rather absent. Seeing this, she sat down 
again, this time at some distance from the 
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' Oh ! Sir Ronald, it has not come to 

looked aiixiouil}' at her, and then 
bued: 
'■' If you were weak I should not thus 
aTe spoken to you ; but, Lady ChJlling- 
frorth, I know — I trust you will bear it all 
fcfavely." 

peal seemed to strengthen her, for 
L she raised her head and said firmly, 
" Go on — let me hear it all." 
" When I parted from you in Kensington 
[ Gardens," he resumed in a cold, business- 
f like tone, "I repaired to the Jew from whom 
|I had bought the bill, intending to bribe 

rtry, into silence ; for, on reflec- 
fcperhaps he might have a eus- 
iue state of the casa What 
t on hearing from him that I 
■catalled. The man who as- 
advicc and devilish cunning, to 
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TToman ; but, alas ! it is not a question of 
money. The law has its hand upon him, 
and not any one can interfere with thaty 

" Do you mean to say," she asked vehe- 
mently, " that we are to stand by and see 
him suffer unjustly, without raising a finger 
to help him ?" 

"I am afraid it is not wholly unjustly, 
Lady Chillingworth," he answered gravely. 

She dropped her eager gaze, and sat fidg- 
eting with her rings, awed by his strange 
graveness. 

"God knows," he broke in, with a sud- 
den warmth of manner — " God knows I 
would have saved you this had it been possi- 
ble, with the last shilling belonging to me. 
I would gladly have bought immunity for 
him, but it was not to be, the curse which 
seems to have fallen on me will not even 
permit me to accomplish what I had hoped 
might be some expiation of nay sin towards 
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you, you whose life I have saddened, whose 
domestic happiness I may have ruined for 
ever. Say you forgive me," he urged, tenr 
derly, throwing himself on his knees by her 
side. " Say you have forgiven my folly, my 
daring wickedness ?" He covered her hand 
with kisses, his chestnut hair trailed over her 
white skin, and half-repressed sobs, which 
wrung her heart within her, burst from his 
bosom. Silenced and frightened at an ebul- 
lition of manly grief such as she had never 
before witnessed, she answered not, only 
gently riemoved her hand from his grasp, 
which action seemed to recall him to himself* 
"Forgive me!" he said. *'I have again 
transgressed, and in my selfish sorrow have 
neglected yours. Tell Lord Chillingworth 
that the proof of your brother's guilt is de- 
stroyed, that they can prove nothing, and 
that the disgrace itself will be but passing, 
for before many days he must emerge ao- 
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quitted and rehabilitated in all honour. 
And now, Lady Chillingworth, that I have 
fulfilled my commission, I will say farewell. 
I am going away, far away, perhaps for ever, 
and I would fain know that the only woman 
I ever loved does not despise me utterly." 
He paused, and Gertrude answered hastily, 
"Despise you! — oh! no. I — " She stopped, 
as if afraid to proceed, but it was enough ; he 
understood her reserve, the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and all she would, had she dared, say. 
"My darling 1" he murmured, looking 
fondly at her, yet not trusting himself to 
take her hand, "may the blessings of 
Heavenrestupon you! You, at least, are pure 
and innocent, and if, perchance, you should 
sometimes give a passing thought to the 
weary, lonely wanderer whose one dream 
of happiness you have been. Heaven will 
not be cruel enough to reckon it a sin. Fare- 
well, sweetest o^e, Loved as never man may 
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lied young, driven to it by circumstances, and 
making a virtue of necessity ; and when at 
last she found out her mistake — a mistake so 
£sital, that a life-time was helpless to undo it — 
then her transgression had found her out, and 
nothing was left her but to reap the fruits 
of sin in tears. Let this serve as a word of 
warning to those mothers who think their 
whole duty consists in preaching matrimony 
to their daughters, and forget that there .are 
some less evenly-balanced minds, who can- 
not find the object of life fulfilled in presid- 
ing at their husband's dinner-table, or show- 
ing themselves to the admiring world in his 
well-appointed carriage. Some will find 
their happiness in this, but others there are, 
who, like Gertrude, will shipwreck their life 
upon the first rock they are cast upon, and, 
when it is too late, call out for the watchful 
pilot who might by his guiding have avert- 
ed the catastrophe. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TTTE have followed the course of our 
^ * heroines, as they toiled, and loved, 
and sinned ; we have shown, perhaps too 
plainly, how even noble women can be 
weak and erring, and that we suflPer as 
much, if not more, by the sins of our neigh- 
bours as we do by our own ; that this life is 
a succession of struggles, and exhausting de- 
feats, and profitless victories, and that those 
who start the fairest are often the farthest 
from the goal when the race is run and the 
prize claimed ; and if sometimes our sympa- 
thies are with the sorely tried and yet not 
wholly erring, who shall blame us, while 
the seed of evil lies dormant in the human 
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breast, and our best endeavours are doomed 
to inoompletion ? How many of us can 
read our own histories in the records of 
those who fell by their own weaknesses, or 
whose moral life was killed by their own 
hand! 

As for Lord and Lady Chillingworth, some 
might suppose their story would end in a 
Divorce Court or a suicide ; but far from it — 
the world has always quoted them as an 
exceptionally imited couple, though she has 
long ago given up all pretensions to be con- 
sidered a beauty; and her children some- 
times ask inquisitively " why mamma looks 
so grave ?" and why there are so many sil- 
very threads amongst her still luxuriant 
hair? But she only strokes their curly 
heads, and murmurs gentle words of love, 
hiding far down in her bosom the know- 
ledge that in her early life she had a cross, 
and that not too worthily she bore it; 
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while as for Sir Ronald, his youth sped 
away, and still memory was green, and still 
he dared not trust himself to speak a once 
loved name; and though worldlings may 
shake their heads and say such constancy 
is impossible, he lived unmarried till his 
death. 

When the law sought for Arthur, it found 
him fled, far away on the high seas, where 
the hand of justice could not touch him ; 
and as no prosecutor appeared, and the man 
who had bought up the forged bill was also 
absent, the matter fell to the ground, and 
Mike Standish's revenge was useless. How- 
ever, it recoiled upon himself, for his name 
was so bad that his business failed for want 
of clients; and I am told that the great 
speculator now sweeps a much-frequented 
crossing, and confines his monetary transac- 
tions to pitch and toss. 

The world wondered and talked at Lord 
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Mountjoy's will, and said it was a fit ending 
to an original life ; but Madame Scarsi' s 
daim remained midisputed, and many enter- 
prising young men have sought to make the 
rich widow's acquaintance, but in vain ; she 
has given up the fortune to Madeline, with 
the exception of a modest sum for her own 
use. Mrs. Dormer is united to her husband, 
and travels abroad. The sight of London is 
hateful to her, and it is probable that she 
will never return to it. Lady Caroline has 
made several vain attempt^ at reconciliation 
with her daughter-in-law, but they have 
been quietly though civilly repulsed. As 
for Arthur, he is still a Protestant, and 
likely to remain so ; and if either change 
their religion, the odds are in favour of 
Madeline. The Padre has never seen her 
again, and returned to Italy, where he leads 
a quiet and obscure life ; and though he has 
never said so, I believe he considers his 
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visit to England one gigantic mistake, and at 
the thought murmurs, " Vanity of vanities — 
all is vanity !" 



THE END. 
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THOMAS SLINGSBT DUNCOMBE, ultb M.P. fob Finbburt. 
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" These volnineB contain mnch racy anecdote, and some startUng diaoIosareB 
which will raffle politiciana Dancombe was at the same time a dMling at May 
Fair, a leader of fashion, a man of many pleasures, and a hard-working Member 
of Parliament who delighted to be called a Tribune of the People^ Few men of 
his time were of greater mark amongst the notabilities of Ixmdon than this 
Patrician Badical, who was Count d'Orsay's *Dear Tonuny/ and Finsbnry's 

* Honest Tom Duncombe.* Mr. Duncombe's singular career is ably handled by his 
■^mly chUd. He tells us much that the world did not know concerning his remark- 
■able tire."— Athenaeum. 

"Mr. Dmicombe's biography is enriched by a store of yarloos anecdote relating 
to most of the public characters with whom he came in contact during his parlia- 
mentary life, and is replete with reminiscences of the beau monde and amusing 
anecdotes of the fashionable celebrities wiUi whom he habitually associated." — Pott. 

** These volumes will gratify much cmlosity and convey to all readers a fair idea 
of * Honest Tom Dimcombe's' life and political laboura Mr. Duncombe's character 
and position were so unique that a f idthf nl portraiture, chiefly derived from his 
own papers, caxmot but be both interesting and instructive. The writer discrimin- 
ates amongst his fashionable dramatis personsB with sufficient judgment, and thete 
is great interest in the sketches, probably based upon Mr. Dancombe's converssr 
' tlons, of the leaders of society in his early days. The book is an honest one, and 
will assist all who read it witii judgment to master the springs of political action 
here and on the Continent from the Beform Bill downwanls.'*— >Star. 

, " The life of a man who was at once an aristocrat of the first water, a patron <^ 
tiie turf and the drama, a leader of fashion, and yet a Badical of Badlcals, and the 
patron of every distinguished or undistinguished individual who either had a 
grievance, or who chose to quarrel with the powers that be, in any part of the 
world, may well be supposed to have much about it that mmt be w(»th t^ing; 
and when, as is here the case, it is told with tact and ^irit, and plentifully inter- 
mixed with anecdotes, it furnishes one of the most interestinig books of the season. 
The history of the various Wbig Administrations, from Earl Qrey's in 1880, to the 
return of Sir Bobert Peel to power in 1841, receives plentiful illustration from ttiese 
volumes ; and those who are inclined for another sort of reading, will find the 
notabilities of fashion and the green-room sketched to the life, from Lady Bleraing- 
ton and Count d'Orsay, to Mercandotti and Vestris ; so that there is information 
and amusement combined for alL Mr. Dnncombe deserved to have his life wiitt^ 
and his son has done it welL" — United Service Mag. 

** Thomas Slingsby Ihmcombe was a man of mark in his day. From his oorr^ 
spondence his son has constructed an interesting memoir. From the prominent 
position among the Liberal party occupied by the late member for Finsbury, and 
nis well-known intimacy with most of the distinguished men of the day, from the 
Emiwror of the French downwards, it was impossible that any biography should 
be tame and commonplace. On the whole, the events of a life by no means devoid 
of sensational matter are treated in a pleasant and attractive manner. A mass cf 
curious and valuable information, both as to the subject of the memoir and a 
nmnber of his Ulustrious contemporaries, is placed before us, and considerable 
light is thrown on boUx the political and social history of the period. If we took 
exception to any part of the narrative, it would be that Mr. Duncombe has in his 
biography seemed anxious to give more prominence to the social than to the 
XX>litical side of his illustrious father's character. Mr. Duncombe was no doubt a 

* swell,* as well as a member for Finsbury— not a usual combination ; but it is to his 
life in the senate and not in the salons that real interest is attached, and in whi<^ 
his real importance lay. This is, however, but a slight shortoomtng in so excellent 
a biography, of which it only remains to say that it is graced by an excellent en- 
graving after the well-known photograph of its famous subject" — Court Journal 

**^ A more interesting book than this life of Mr. Duncombe has not appeared for 
many years, or one more fall of reminiscences of stining incidents, both social and 
polittcal."— (X«erv0v 
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CHAUCER'S laTGL AND. By Matthew Browne. 
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MEMOmS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELD-MARSHAIj viscount OOMBERMERE, G.O.B., Ac. 

From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mabt Yibcx)UNtbbs 

GoMBDaami and Gapt. W. W. Knolltb. 2 ▼. 8to, with Portraits. 30s, 

**The gallant Stapleton Cottosi, yiacoont Gombermero, waa one of those men 
who belang to two epodia. He waa a soldier, actirely engaged, nearly ten years 
before the uat century came to its troabled dose ; and he was among na bat as 
yesterday, a noble Tetemn, gloiionaly laden Willi years, laurels, and pleasant re- 
miniaoenoes. To tbe last this noUe soldier and most perfect gentleman took 
cheerful part in the ctaties and pleasues of life, leaving to an only son an inhcnrit** 
anoe of a great name, and to a sorrowing widow the task of recording how the 
bearer of tiie name won for it all hia greatoesa This has been done, evidently as 
a labour of love, by Lady Gombeimere, and she has been efficiently assisted in the 
military detaOs by Captain EnoUya Apart from the biographical and prof esskmal 
details, the Tolnmes, moreover, are full of sketches of persons of importance or 
interest who came into connection with Lord Ck)mbermere.** — Athenamm. 

** A welcome and gracefully written memorial of one of the greatest of England's 
Boldiers, and worthieat of her aona It is a most interesting woTk."^MopdHg PoaL 

A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. ByJ. C.Jeaf- 

FBB80N, Barrister-at-Law, author of ' A Book about Doctors/ Ac 

New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post Svo. 248. 

pBorcn>AL Ck>irrKiiT8:— The Great Seal, B^al Portraits, The Practice of Sealing, 
Lords Ck)mmissioners, On Damasking, The Bival Seals, Purses of State, A Lady 
Keeper, Lawyers hi Arms, The Devfl's Own, Lawyers on Horseback, Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades, Ladies in Law Colleges, York House, Powis House, 
Lincoln's Lm Fieldia, The Old Law Quarter, Loves of the Lawyers, The Three 
Graces, Bejected Addresses, Brothers in Trouble, Fees to Counsel, Betainers 
Spedal and General, Jndidal Corruption, Gifts and Sales, Judicial Salaries, 
Costume and Toilet, MUlinery, Wigs,Bands and Collars, Bags and Gowns, The 
Singing Barrister, Actors at the Bax, Political Lawyers, The Peers, Lawyers in 
the House, Legal Education, Inns of Court and Inns of Chancery, Lawyers and 
Gtontlemen, Law French and Law Latin, Beaders and Mootmen, Pupils in 
Chambers, Wit of Lawyers, Humorous Stories, Wits in Silk and Punsters in 
Ermine, Circuiters, Witnesses, Lawyers and Saints, Lawyers in Court and 
Society, Attorneys at Law, Westminister Hall, Law and Literature, Ac 

^ ' A Book about Lawyers ' deserves to be very poxnilar. Mr. Jeaifreson has 
accomplished his work in a very creditable manner. He has taken pains to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen mjojrment which greatiy enhances the reader's pleasure. He introduces us 
to Lawyerdom under a variety of phases— we have lawyers in arms, lawyers on 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers in Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their jokes and gitieties. We meet them at 
home and abroad, in court, in chambers, and in company. In the chapters headed 
* Mirth,* the author has gathered together a choice sheaf of anecdotes from the days 
of More down to Erskine and Eldon." — Timet. 

** These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction to all who read them, and 
they will increase the reputation which Mr. Jeaffrescm has already earned by hia 
large industry and great ability. We are indebted to him for about seven hundred 
pages, an devoted to the history and illustration of legal men and things. It is much 
that we can say for a book, that there is not a suiwrfluous page in it" — Athenmmm. 

"The Buocess of his *Book about Doctors ' has induced Mr. Jeaffreson to write 
another book— about Lawyers. The subject is attractive. It is a bright string oi 
anecdotes, skilfully put together, on legal topics -of all sorts, but especially in illus- 
tration of the lives of famous lawyers. Mr. Jeaffreson has not only collected a large 
nxmiber of good stories, but he has grouped them pleasantly, and tells them well 
We need say littie to recommraid a book that can speak for itself so pleasantiy. 
No livelier reading is to, be found among the new books of the season.*'— 
Examiner. ' - 
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THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHARA. By 

Matilda Bktham Edwasdb. Anthor of * A Winter with the Swal^^ 

lows,' &o, 1 YoL 870, with Elnstratioiis. 15s. 

** Miss Edwards is an excellent traveller. She has a keen eye for the beantif nl in 
nature and art, and in description her language has a polished and easy grace that 
reminds us of Eothen." — Saturday Review, 

"Miss Edwards' sketches are lively and original, and her volume supplies plea* 
Bant reading." — Athenseum. 

"If possible, 'Through Spain' is even a better book than *A Winter with the 
Swallows.' " — Mtaunger. 

^ In these entertaining pages Miss Edwards tells us pleasantly and gracefully 
of her wanderings in Spain. All she writes is fresh and sparkling."— jS^ramtner. 

'* ' Through Spain to the Sahara' is the title of a new book from the pen of Miss 
11 Betham Edwards, whose * Winter with the Swallows' excited no little interest 
by its vivid and entertaining sketches of Algiera Her present work is mainly 
devoted to Spain; and the reader will not fail to be attracted by the authoress's 
picturesque style and singular clearness of description. Visiting Burgos, Madrid, 
Toledo, Cordova, Malaga, Q-ranada, and (Gibraltar, she had ample opportunity of 
making herself acquainted with the splendid remains of Moorish and Gothic archi- 
tecture which are the glory of Spain, although that decaying nation has long lost 
the power to ax>preciate fliem. Crossing from Gibraltar to the B*ren6h town of 
Nemours, she travelled through the province of Oran to the city of Algiers, touch- 
ing the Great Desert by the way. la her closing chapters she gives a peep of 
colonial and military life in Algeria, and draws some pictures of the Arabs, both 
settled and nomadic, which will amply repay study."— ^SWor. 

A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AMERICA. By the Mabquis op Lobnb. Second 

Edition, 1 voL 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" The best book of travels of the season."— Pa2{ MaU OateUe. 

'^ The tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroughly healthy and vigorous, and his 
remarks upon men and Uiings are wen-reasoned and acute. As records of the 
fresh impressions left on the mind of a young tourist who saw much, and can gtve 
« pleasant, intelligent account of what he saw, the book is in every way satis- 
factory." — Tima. 

" A pleasant record of travel in the Western Islands and the United Statea Lord 
Lome saw a good deal of society both in the South and in the North. His tone is 
good, without undue partisan feeling. We can offer him our congratulations oa 
his first essay as a traveller and an author." — Athenrntm, 

** Lord Lome's book is pleasantly written. It is the unaffected narrative of a 
traveller of considerable impartiality and desire for information."— iSffltfurdoy Review. 

M In no other book will the reader find a more correct and life-like picture of the 
places and persons visited by the Marquis of Lome, and no where more frankness 
and trathfulness in the stateonwt of facts and impressiona.'^— jSamnuMr. 

UNDER THE PALMS IN ALGEEIA AND 

TUNIS. By the Hon. Lewis Winofibld. 2 vols, post 8vo, with 
JUnstrations. 21s. * 

"These are sterling volumes, full of entertiJnment and well stocked with reliable 
information."— Post 

**Mr. Wingfleld's entertaining work contains a good deal of information oon« 
coming the present state, i)olitical and social, of the iwople of Algeria, both native 
and colonial, and is very agreeably written, the style being easy, animated, and 
genial"- 2>a«2y Ifewi. 

" This book contains a great deal of very useful and interesting information 
about countries of which not much is known by Englishmen ; and the Author's 
stories of personal adventure will be read with pleasnra"— «Sttar. 
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THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA, inth Notes on the Natural History of the Game, 
Game Buds, and Flah of that coimtiy. By Major W. Ro88 Kino, 
F JLG.S., F.SJLS. 1 ToL aoper royal 8to, mnstrated with heanti- 
fnl Golonred Plates and Woodcuts. 20b. Elegantly bomid. 

**Tniflifal, rimple, and extramdy obMrrant, Major King has been able to fluow 
anndi U^t npaa the habilB as well as die aooloflpcal rehktions of the anhnalH wilh 
which he came in etriliaion ; and hia deBCiipCions of the ooontiy, as well as of fbe 
ereatniea inhaWtinit it. are as bri^t and gnjiUc as they are eyidentl^ oorrect"— 

**In "Ihe SpuiU manand NatmaHatfai Oanada * we have a full, tme, and oom- 
pcelienaiTe record of all tlie facta oonconing American animalH which the anthor 
was aUe in a three yean* rendenee to ocdlecL We have dieee facts in a goodly 
Tohnne, splendidly iPotrated, and wiUi its oontents eo well ananged that a raf er- 
enoe to any deser^itian of bird, beast or fish may be made almoat instantly. It la 
an important ocntribation to Natural HistiKy, and a work the intending tniTeller 
will oonflolt once and again, sinoe it giTea him the inf oimatian he most needs, and 
ilnds least generally ancewrible. The book will take its position in the foremost 
rank 6f works of its dasa The descriptions throo^oat are written by one who is 
a master of his subject, and who writes ftigtish soch as few are able to equal (H 
recent British tiaTellera few can vie with its anthor in dose observation of nature^ 
and in those graces oi style and sdiolarBfaip which make the information ooo* 
tained in his Tolnme as pleasant to obtain as it is valnable to preserveL In fact| 
sinoe the works 6f Eliot Wartrarton and ICinglake, no book of travels with which 
we are acquainted has been written in a style nM»e clear, f onahle pictareeqaeL**— 



LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

£. H. jERKiNOHAif, Esq. Second Editum, 1 toL post Svo, with 
Illastrations. 10s. 6d. hound. 

**llr. JeraJngham's attractive and amnshfig voimne win be pemsed with raasSi 
Interest*'— l/bnim^ PotL 

**Athorongh]y fresh and delightful narrative— valaaUe, instructive, and enter* 
talning.**— {7iwC0rf aerviee Magaxuu. 

** A readable, pleasant, and amnsfaig book, in which Mr. Jemingham records hia 
life among the denizens of the French Ghftteao, which extended its courtly hospi- 
tality to htan, in a very agreeaUe and entertaining manner.'"— Onri JomrnaL 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eubtagb Gbgil, M.P. 1 yoL Syo. 

**Lord Eustace Gedl has selected from various journeys the points which most 
faiterested him, and has reported them in an unaffected style The idea is a good 
ene, and is carried out wiui suocesa We are grateful for a good deal of informa* 
tion given with unpretending good sense.**— >8aHtiirdiqf Beoiew. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS EST 

ALGERIA. By Mahlda Bkeham Edwasdb. Syo, with Illiistra- 
tions. 15s. • 

" A pleasant volume ; a genuine, graphic record of a time oil thorough enjoy* 
ment** — Athenaewn. 

" A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and beauty. It is one of the most 
*nBtructive books of travel of the season, and one of the brightest It woidd be diffi> 
'It to overpraise it" — Spectator. 

*A bright, blithe, picturesque, artistic book, full of colour and sunshine, and 

lete with good sense and sound observation. To the entiiusiasm of the book a 

ftt portion of its beauty and its attraction are owing, but solid inf ormattcm and 

reality of things in Algeria are never disguised in favour of tile bright land to 

ch the autiior followed the Swallows.*'— Pott. 
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THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. in. and IV. completing th« 
Work. dOs^ bound. 

Among the other distingaiehed persons mentioned in flieae TOlameB are the 
Emperors Alexander, Nicholas, and Napoleon IIL ; Kings George IV., Wil- 
liam IV., and Leopold L ; Princes Talleyrand, Esterhazy, Napoleon, Pockler 
Mnskan; the Dukes of Snssez, York, Cambridge, Wellington, d'Orleana^ 
d'Anmale, Brunswick, Manchester, Beaufort, Cleveland, Richmond, Bucking* 
ham; Lords Byron, Melbourne, Lansdowne, Holland, Brougham, Alxanley, 
Yarmouth, Petersham, Grayen, Salisbury, Devonshire, Dude, Glasgow, Malme»- 
bury, Gastlereagh, Breadalbane, &c Sirs Robert Peel, T. Lawrence, W, 
Knighton, George Dashwood, George Warrender, Lumley SkeiBngton, Bulwer 
lytton. Count d'Orsay, Count de Momy, the Rev. Sydney Smith, Tom Moore, 
Shelley, Thomas Campbell, Beau Bmmmell, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hnnt| 
W. S. Landor, James and Horace Smith, Jack Musters, Assheton Smith, Ac 
Ladies Holland, Jersey, Londonderry, Blessington, Shelley, Lamb, Breadalbane, 
Morgan, Mrs. Fltzherbert, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Landon, the Countess Gniccloli, &o 

** A book unrivalled hi its position hi the range of modem literature." — Tinu$. 

** A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, wliQ 
lias lived from boyhood the life of a dub-man, sportsman, and man of f adiion, has 
thrown his best stories about himself and his friends, into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy. Of course it is eminently readable Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and 
wdL The book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily as if they wero related 
at a dub-window, and all with point of greater or less piquancy."— flffwctator. 

THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; From 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Matsb, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedgwood, Esq., C. Das,- 
wix, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Eliza Mbtktabd. Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits and 300 
other Beautiful Illastrations, elegantly bound. 

"An important contribution to the annals of itidustrial biography. Miss Mete- 
yard has executed a laborious task with much care and fidelity. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and the illustrations deserve the highest praise. They are exe- 
cuted with extreme beauty.^ — Tbna, 

*' A work that is indispensable to all who wish to know anything about English 
cerunic art and its great inventor. The volumes aro in l^emselves marvels of de- 
corative and typographical skill More beautifully printed pages, more creamy 
paper, and more dainty wood-cats have seldom met our eyes."— ^Saturvbiy Saiew. 

M An admirable, well-written, and most hiteresting book.^'— ilMetMNMN. 

LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : including numerous Original and Unpublished Docu- 
ments. By Elizabeth Goopeb. 2 vols., with Portrait. 21s. 

** The ' Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart' is an unusually good spechnea 
of its class. Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject She has read a good 
deal of MSS, and. what is better ^Ul, she has printed a good deal of what she haa 
read. The book has a real and sAtantial historical yalJie.^—Satvrdaif Sevim. 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Coohbank, 

M.P. 2 vols. 

**Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volumes of studies from 
history. They are lively reading. *My aim,* he says, ' has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.* Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite snocessfnl in carrying out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesting moments of htstory— wha^ indeed, the author himself calls '^ 
* HiBtorlo Pictures.* *'— Jfmei 
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ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS : a Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By W. J. C. 

MoENB. Second Edition. Revised with Additions. 2 vols., with 

Portrait and other ninstrations. 

**Mr. Hoens had a bad time of it among tiie Italian Brigands. But his misfor^ 
tones are now to himself and to his friends a source of no little ^itertainment, and 
we can say for those who listen to his story that we have followed him in his 
adventures with pleasure. He tells his tale in a clear and simple style, and wiUi 
that confident manliness which is not afraid to be natural" — 77^ Times, 

TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 

1865 AND 1866 : Including a Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
and a Ride across the Mountains of European Turkey from Bel- 
grade to Montenegro. By Captain Sfemcbr, author of *■ Travels in 
Circassia,' &c, 2 vols. 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 
ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 
By J. UssHER, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 
Coloured Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 

" This is a very interesting narrative. Mr. Ussher is one of the pleasantest com- 
panions we have met with for a long time. We have rarely read a book of travels in 
which so mnch was seen so rapidly and so easily, and in which the scenery, the 
antiqnitieB, and the people impressed the author's mind with such gentlemanly 
satisfaction. Mr. Ussher merited his snccess and this splendid monument of his 
travels and pleasant exploration&" — ISmes. 

TRAVELS IN THE R'EGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AMD THB Russian Acquisitions on the Comunss of India 
AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
*^ Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Hbb Majestt. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 Blustrations. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OP 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 1 voL 8vo« 

with Illustrations. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Muteb, Wife of Lieut-Colonel D. D. Mutbr, 13th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 

ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORISTEO. By Fbkdebick Botix, mti., F.R.Qr.8. 1 toL 8vo. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 

LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estbanoe, B.A., o£ Exeter College, 
Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo, lUustrated. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, with Ulustrationa. 
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A LAOrS GLIMPSE OF THE LATE "WAR 

IN BOHEMIA. B; Lizzn Selina Edbm. 1 toL post Sto, with 
niastnitions. 10s. Sd. 
*■ WiB Edfin'a bodk vUl ba of gre&t Mfvfce to Iboaa «ho wiah lupArtiaUy to con- 

Nor fa Lt to them felono tlut IbiH work will bo vBhublo. It Is not onl? neefnl and 
InBtrnctlvet but it 1b Uil«reBtiiiff aod uno^ng. Tba vork la highly cndltabla to ha 

MY PILGRIMAGE TO EASTERN SHRINES. 

B; Eli£a C. BnsK. 8to, nith Illuatratiaiis. 15s. 



THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

Bj Mbb. Euja. Anthor of ' The Women of England,' &a. 1 vol. 

crown 8ro, with flne Portrait. lOs. 6d. 
"With pleaBnrs ber nnmerana admirers will welooms ■ new book tn-ths popnlar 
anlhotsBs of 'The Worn™ o( England.' AiBi7Clisrmiiig?oliim«l«iJil8iiewwork 
by Ura. Kllio. ItB B.lni is to asBiat tho yoong etadenta of art In those itndiaB imd 
■nfajecta of Ihonghi which Bhall snablB them rightly to appTMiaie uid realioe that 
ott-qnoled truth. 'A thine ot beoaty la a joy lor ever.' ' The Truthfnhieai of An,' 
"TlielxiYS of Bnniy,' 'niel/Oia ofOmunent.' -Buiy dawn of Art.' and Tariona 



GARIBALDI AT HOME: Notes of a Visit to 
Caprern. By Sir Chablbs R. MoOuoor, Bart 8vo. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAPOLEON IIL Cheaper Edition, in 1 toL 68. 
" A Uography or the beantlf n] and nnhappyQaeen, mora aatiafactory than any we 
bag* yet met with."— £ailr XtM. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cabdinal 

WlgBHAK. 1 voL 8vo, Ss. 



"These volomea an Inlereatlng and sugg 
"The anlhor's qnlok-wltted tranBoripla o 
thing oaD moke obaolele or deprlv^of interest for iiving m 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE OF ADVEN- 
TURE. Gy Wu.Li,0[ Rv,uii..R. 2 v,,l.i. .vhli Pnrd-iil. 

SPORT AND SPORTSMEN : A Book of Recol- 
lections. Bj Cqablks STttETTO.i, Esq. Svo, witlilUaatratians. 
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DOEA. By JuuA KiVANAOH, Author of * Nathalie,' 

■ Adele,' 4c. 3 voU. 
"Achv-rmlBf Gtorj^mofllchArtrilDglyvriMen. full of InctdflDta uid fall of durac' 
tar. Thia dellglitfa] sail eBtbnlllDg oanstlTe it, is msny rEspecIs, the happpleat 

"AohKmlngMid Mnohlog Btory, with tnie, hen: thy feeling in everj mge. It la 
VOT7 well wrltuti, and hu muiy b«antlfnl paBHogtiH of deaoriptiDa and raOACtUm, 



JEANIE'S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of 'St. 

OIsvo'b,' 'AIbc'b Bride,' 4c. 3 vols. 
'■ This )x»k ta irritlen In ■ mj gnuxlal mumar, occaeloiulty e]t>qn«nt and 



Mtbatio. MHiy 



biia Rgrckl deal of poatr; In ihem. ' 



■ leaJ orMtiva pomr, tad hu glien na hoiub parteotly now Hid origiiul 
dunetan."— Agftirdiqr JUriat. 

" A thoroagtUr bitannlaf uoty. Tba book ia one to Ira nad, ud 1( la ann n 
lie mdaini-'—SUr. 

A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. Jeatfbeson, 

Aatbor of " Live it Down," 4o. 8 vols. (In April.) 

MEG. By Mes. Eiloabt, Author of " The Curate's 

DiBcipline," 4c. 3 Tola. 



NOETHERN EOSES. By Mrs. Ellis, Author 

of > The WomSD of EogUnd,' 4c. 3 toIb. 
*' A very inteTeelln^ , natural, ajid fnatructWa atory. Mn. EUia eihlblta larn 
gifts of InTonllon snd great tulvuice In power aa a lltenuy arttal in tbe para. bealA- 
glYlng pagiH of • Nonbam Boaea.' ■'— i^jrt 

GUILD COUKT. By Gkiboe Mao Dosald, M.A. 

Author of ' Alec Forbes,' 4c 3 vols. 

"A very enlartabiiag atory, abounding 9 
coodhL The eharaoMra an dBlinaa'-' — '"■ 
willaa <rHb a higher parpaae than tn 

"For style Kr. Hm Dotiatd may be regarded aa Ibe Addlsoa of modem ncliDn."-.. 
DatltJriai. 

A HEEO'S WORK. ByMRS.DuFFns Hardt. 3 v. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Noeton, 

Anthor of ^ Lost and Saved,' &c. Sbgond Edition. 3 vols. 

'« " There is scarcely a chapter that could have been written by a common-plaoe 
person, and the author's reflections are always worth reading. The incidents are 
powerfully and pictaresqnely told, and we are especially strack by the conception 
of Margaret CarmichaeL There is a scene of nncommon pathos where her un- 
natural son diruBts her parents from the mill which they have occupied all their 
Uvea.''— Tunes. 

" *■ Old Sir Douglas" is a thoroughly readable and wholesome work of flction. It 
is a book that will satisfy the expectations of Mrs. Norton's many admirers, and is 
worthy of a writer who, having been a personal witness of much that is most 
brilliant in human society, and a sufferer of much that is most sad in human life, 
describes with equal candour and vividness the things that she has seen and the 
Borrows that she has felt" — Athenmun. 

** A graceful and touching story. Gertrude is a beautiful character, admirably 
drawn.**— />a;i JldU Gaxette. 

THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saeah Tttleb. 

Author of * Gitoyenne Jacqueline/ &c. 8 vols. 

"The best of Miss Tytler's books. The author of ' The Huguenot Family' is a 
writer of true, sweet, and original genius ; and her book is one of permanent value, 
the interest of which repeated readings will not exhaust" — PaU McM Ckuette. 

" We trust our readers will not miss the chance of taking up these volumes to 
read them, for we have no hesitation in characterizing them as at once the warm- 
est, richest, and sincerest of recent novela The story is bright with 8kilfully-con<> 
trasted pictures, and full of meUow wisdom." — Spectator, 

TWO MARRIAGES. By the Aathor of 'John 

Halifax, Gentleman,' * Christianas Mistake/ &g, 2 vols. 

" We have no hesitation in afOrming the ' Two Marriages' to be in many respects 
the very best book that the autiior has yet produced. Barely have we read a work 
written with so exquisite a delicacy, full of so tender an interest, and conveying so 
salutary a lesson.**— ^rifiiA Qucuierly Review. 

"All the stories by the author of * John Halifax* have an excellent moral; some- 
thing tangible, real, and satisfactory.*'— PaU JUall Ckuette. 

RAYMOND'S HEROINE. Second EdUion. 3 vols. 

** A clever and vigorous work. It is a book which deserves to be read, and it will 
be read with breathless interest It is a book which will be guilty of causing 
careful mammas to say to their daughters — 'My dear, do put down that book 
and g^ to bed.' Hie scenery of the various incidents is vividly painted, the con- 
versations are lively, and the plot is carefuUy and coherently put together." — Timet 

LOVE'S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. W. Gbet. 3 v. 

** There is much to admire in 'Love's Sacrifice.' The character of liarie is 
presented with distinctiveness and force, and the more startling incidents of the 
drama are set forth with excellent skill and vigour." — Athenteian. 

EDITH'S MARRIAGE. By Arnold Heath, 3 v. 

** A charming book. The characters are ail admirably portrayed, and the author's 
great merit is in his marvellous power of representing life as it really la"— /oAn BuU. 

FAIR WOMEN. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. 

"The plot of this story is fairly constructed and worked out. The style Is 
natural and unaffected." — PcUl MaU Oatette. 

A WOMAN'S TRIALS. By Gracb Ramsat. 3 v. 

" Miss Bamsay has succeeded in writing one of those books which most x)eople 
feel inclined to finish at a single reading. The skiU with which she keeps up a 
high degree of interest is an evidence of talent of no mean order. The book poB- 
Beflses a distinctive orlglnality.**~2Viiiea 
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ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS : a Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By W. J. O. 
MoENB. Second Edition. Revised with Additions. 2 vols., with 
Portrait and other lUnstrations. 

**Mr. Hoens had a bad time of it among the Italian Briganda Bat his misfor- 
tones are now to himself and to his friends a source of no little entertainment, and 
we can say for those who listen to his story that we have followed him in his 
adventures with pleasure. He tells his tale in a clear and simple style, and with 
that oonfldent manliness which is not slraid to be natural" — 77^ Times. 

TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 

1865 AND 1866 : Including a Steam Voyage down the Dannbe, 
and a Ride across the Mountains of European Turkey from Bel- 
grade to Montenegro. By Captain Sfbncbr, author of *■ Travels in 
Circassia,' &c, 2 vols. 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; including WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 
ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 
By J. UssHER, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 
Coloured Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 

"This is a very Interesting narrative. Mr. Ussher is one of tiie pleasantest com- 
panions we have met with for a long time. We have rarely read a book of travels in 
which BO mnch was seen so rapidly and so easily, and in which the scenery, the 
antiqoities, and the people impressed the author's mind with snch gentlemanly 
satisfaction. Mr. Ussher merited his success and this splendid monument of hU 
travels and pleasant explorations." — Tima. 

TRAVELS IN THE R'EGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AMD THE Russian Aoquibitions on the Confines of India 
AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, P.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
'* Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Heb Majestt. Royal 8vo, with Map and 83 Blustrations. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OP 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbell, C.B. 1 voL 8vo« 

with Illustrations. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Mfter, Wife of Lieut-Colonel D. D. Mutbr, 13th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 

ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORNEO. By Frederick Botlb, EJ^., F.R.G.S. 1 voL 8vo. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranoe, B.A., o£ Exeter College, 
Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., Ac. 1 voL 
demy 8vo, with Ulustrationa. 



nuji&iAnu iJLAi;B.E.iio oiAiiuAxu^iiiDaaxn 

OF OHSAF XDITIOHS OF 

FOFVLAS KODKEN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATBD BY HHiLUB, HOLHAN EDNT, LBBOH. BiaKBT 
' JOHN OILBBET, TBHITIBL, Ice. 
Baoh lskdnglBTOtaiiu,aleB(a<tlTPTtntatLbaiiiid,HidIlln>bmt«d,prl 



TOL. I.— SAK SLICE'S ITATiniE ASTD HUHAK ITATtTItE. 

"The lint ToliunB or UennHunt and BUoketf 9 standard LlbrBTforChmp Editions 
toraa a verj Ropd beginning to what irtLl doubtlflu be a very Huoneaful uDoataUiig. 
' NUure aad Bumaa Nature' IB ona of the boat or Sam Sliok'i wit^ uid humaroua 
tnoductloiu, aadlB well entllled to the large drculiition whiclt it cannot fkil to obtain 1b 
its present couv^ent and chotp sbun. The Toluine oombbua with thsgrsat reoom- 
mendatlons oT a clear, bold type, and good pwper, the lesser, but attraofln merits Of 
being well Illustrated and elegantly ba^id."— Airi. 

VOL. n— JOHH lIAT.niATt, aZSTLZKAH. 

" Tfaii !■ a Tei7 good and a m? InterertlnK work. IttadedsnedtatiaMtlieeansr 
frombofhoodtoainofaperfeatmiin— aChrlitlsiigeiitlsmsn.auaitabaiiDdslniDOldeirt 
both well Bsd highly wrought. TbroughoutitiaeonaalTedinahlch epirit, and written 
with great ability. Thi^chespandhandsomenewedltJoaiswortiiytoiisssllreely&iBii 
tiand to hand se AKlft bocA in nuuij houaeholda.".— Sfaniitsr, 

" Tho new and oEcaiMr edition of this In terestlnii work will doubtlea meet with gnat 
meosM. John HaliAi, the bero of ttaii moit besntiflil ston. Is no otdlaaiy hsro, and 
this his Ultory la no ordinary book. It ti a tail-length porfndt of a true lentlemsa. 
one of nature'a own nobility. ItlsslsothehirtoTTofaboine.andathorougU^BnillA 
one. The work abounds In fanddent. and ii full of giaphlo power and true puhie. 
It Is ■ bmdc tiist tow will read wltbaut beooming wiser sod be«rter."—,S«XfiWM. 

VOL. IIL— TEE CKESCEirT ABD THE CILOSS. 
BY ELIOT WAHBUETON. 

" Independent of Us nine u an original namUie. and Its usetol sud luleresUu 
informauon, tlUi work is moarkable tir the coknuing power and play ot ftncy with 
whloh Its deuripHona are enljrened. AmaogitsgreUestsadmoulistlnsduiins is 
ita rereimt andserlons spirit"— Qmtrisrit' Jmsw. 

" A book oaloulaMd to prove men pfacttaaDjr uerfU was psrar penned than ' The 
Crescent and the Cron'— a work whieh micaaiia all othea In Its homage ftir the sub- 
lime and ita lore for the boutlfiil hi those tlunooa reglDni eonaeorated to eTeriaating 
Immortaliljln the annali of the prophet^ andwV "■ "~ ' ■*- 



imaEmstlTe emit 
cnChnent, a tend 



VOL. v.— A WOltAN'S THOTTGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HAIJPAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" k book of aaund oounBel. It la one of Che most aenslble HOrks of Its kind, wel 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practicaL Whoever wlihee to gire adviooto 
young lady may thsok the author for means of doing lo."— ftramiMr. 



TOL. VI.-U)AII SRHEin. BT UBS OLIFEUTT. 

'A Story awali^nlna genulnp emotions nf iiitarost and del[iililhy ita wloilrBbla pic- 
tar<« of Soollish llfi- and i,a.-mcy. Tlie author Hii boforu us the oHsentlnl &ttnbutea of 
Christian virtue, their deep and BilnnlworkingB in tho heart, and tboirlMautifulinani- 
festatlonsln UftiWitb adeticacy, ixnrer, and truth which can hardly be lurpaased "— Awt- 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



DORA. By Julia Kavanagh. Author of * Nathalie,* 

* Adele/ &c. 3 vols. 

** A charming story, most charmingly written, fall of incidents and fnll of charac* 
ter. This delightfnl and enthralling narrative is, in many respects, the happpiest 
effosion of Miss Kavanagh's Imagination."— <Stiii. 

** A charming and tonching story, with true, hea'thy feeling in every page. It la 
very well written, and has many beantif nl passages of description and reflection, 
and some striking and dramatic sitoationa *— <8<ar. 

" This very charming, cleverly written, and interesting story pleases ns heet qt 
aU Miss Kavanagh's prodoctlona" — Ob$erver, 

JEANIE'S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of *St. 

Olave'a,' » Alec's Bride,' &c. 3 vols. 

" This book is written in a very gracef nl manner, occasionally eloquent and 
pathetic. Many of the pictures of country life are very pretty, and some of the 
love scenes have a great deal of poetry in thenL The book has a vitality which 
distinguishes the productions of Imt few contemporary nove:ist8. The author has 
shown a real creative power, and has given us some perfectiy new and original 
characters.'* — Saturday Reviem. 

" A thoroughly interesting story. The book la one to be read, and it is sure to 
be admired."— ^iStor. 

A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. C. .Teapfbbson, 

Author of " Live it Down," &c. 3 vols. (In April) 

MEG. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of " The Curate's 

Discipline," &o. 3 vols. 

COUNTRY COTERIES. By Lady Chattebton. 

3 vols. 

MORTIMER'S MONEY. By S. Russell Whitnet. 

3 vols. 

NORTHERN ROSES. By Mrs. Ellis, Author 

of * The Women of England,' ifcc. 3 vols. 

" A very interesting, natural, and instrnctiye story. Mrs. Ellis exhibits lane 
gif te of invention and great adyance in power as a literary artist in the pure, health* 
giving pages of * Northern Bosea' " — Post, 

GUILD COURT. By George Mac Donald, M.A. 

Anthor of * Alec Forbes,' &c. 3 vols. 

**A very entertaining story, abounding with wholesome interest and wise 
counsel The characters are delinealed with force and fidelity. Mr. Mac Donald 
writes with a higher purpose than transient amusement" — Athenaeum. 

" For style Mr. Mac Donald maybe regarded af the Addison of modem flctioa*'-^ 
Dotty News. 

A HERO'S WORK. By Mbs. Doffus Habdt. 3 v. 

" Mra Hardy has written so well, that her book will please a numerous class of 
readers who like to be addressed by a woman of kindness, good sense, and refine- 
ment" — Tmus. 

" This story is a good one, well told. From one end to the other it fixes atten- 
tion."— PoU MaU Gazette. 

"A powerful, interesting, and well wrought novel'*— AMeruMfin. 
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YOL. ZYI.— TEE EHOLISHWOlUir IH ITALY. 

" We «n pnin Mn Oretton'B book H tntenatjoK uneugEBnM. «ad full or ,oppor> 
'tniwiiiMnicttim.''— Z%« Timtt. 

VOL. XVII.— irOTHrSG NEW. 
BY THE AUTHOE OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

meriCfl which iaja nude ' John HallfU 

VOL. XTIII— FRKEE'S UlE 07 JEAHHE I)'M,BBE1. 

" Nothing «n be more Intereiting thiui Miss Freer'a slar; of the Ufo o( Jeuin* 
D'iJbrvt, and the nursUre ia u truaCworth; u it is attnctlvo."— Pott. 

YOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTnTDKED PIEE8. 

BY THE ADTHOfi OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAID 8." 
"Tektiow nosovelotthe lut three or roiir7«n toeqiul thisliiteBt production (tf 
the populsr Buthoreu of ' Uuviret and het Bndeanuida.' If la'teA to dually i^ wa 
■boukt give it > plua bubweea^Iohn HiUru' luid ' The OatODM.'"— Harold, 

VOL. XX.— THE ROXANCE OP TKB FORUM. 

BY PETEa BURKE, Seboeant at Law. 
Aworkof aiiigulvinteT««t,«hieh euineierfii] tooliinn. fCbe preeent cheap and 
ekgant edition inoludee the true story at the Ooileen Bavu."— /Ututratel Xaai. 

VOL. XXI.— ABELE. BY nrLZAKAVANAOH. 

'e have read by Miu Eaiaiugh; It ia a ohaimlti; atotf 



VOL. XXIL— STTOIES FEOK LIFE. 
BY THE ACTHOK OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

om 1Mb' are remarkabli 
ihtlierepatatiouollhaa 



VOL. XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S MOITEY. 

1 'Oiandmother'i Uoney' t< 



YOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 
BT J. C. JEAFFRE80N, Esq. 
" A delightfiil book."— .^tAmdHiiii. "A book to be raad and r»-tMdilltnirthaiti 
aa veil aa the dnwing-room table and the oiroulaling Ubrai;."— £aiaMf. 



VOL. XXV.— NO CEUBCH. 

"Weadriaeall whahaTS the opportnnit; to read thi* book."— .iMM«M>. 



VOL. XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

m, &ndsa pleauuttoraaaatltiauisln 
lingly told;'— HeraW. 



VOL. XXVII.— LOST AND BAYED. BY HON. MRS NORTON 

"'LoatandSaied' will bereul with euerlnterMt. IlisavleoioiunoveL"— naiM 
'Aaorel ot ran exoeUmoe. IlliUis norton'i best prove work."— Si«i4>tn 




Wivititt % (Kspmal ^air0nagi 0f P^r ^^tstg. 



Published anmuilly, in One Vol,, royal 8t;o, u^VA the Arms heauttJuUy 
engraved, handsomely bounds with gilt edges, price Sis. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



TEE TBIETY-8E VEHTH EDmOE FOB 1868 IS NOW EEADY. 

liODGB'g PEEauoB AND Babonbtaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta* 
bllshed and anthentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the moet 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitied to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerag& 

Parliamentary Boll of the Hotiae of Lorda 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Preoedenc& 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding sax>erior titles in the Peerage of 
G^reat Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their onier of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers d the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of snch Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical list of the Surnames of all tiie 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Ck>loniea 

The Baronetage aiphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames aasmned by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earis, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Danghters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Hanoor- 
able Mrs. : and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and 
lated. 



** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flrst, It 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, liie most useful, and exactest of modem works on t^e subject '^ — ^^tetaior. 

** A work which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful publication. ^ — Times. 

** A work of great valua It is the most faithful record we possess of the axlBto- 
cracy of the day."— i>o»t 

•'The best existing, and, we believe, the beet possible peeragflL It is the Btsndaid 
authority on the subject"— ^eraML 
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HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTINUBD). 

Tt)L. yn.— SAX SUCKS wise saws 

AHD HODEEV DTSTAITCES. 

"We have noi the alislitMtiiitentkm to criticise this book. Its reputatiaii is xnide, 
■nd will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
*8iiia]it]r of its paipose. and the happy descriptioii it affords of American life and man 
nert, still continue toe sob^ect of nnivernl admiration. To say thus much is to 
njenoQgfa, thou|^ we must mat mention that the new edition forms a part of Messrs 
Hurst and BlaekJBtt's Cheap Standard library, whicii has included some of the -very 
best specimens of light literatore that erer have been written."— ifevMii^tfr. 

YOIb ynL— CAEBIHAL WISEMAFS BECOLLECIIOHSr 

or THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

" AplctarBsqae book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bo- 
nan Oat hoHo , Oardiual Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, 
that his VBOoUeotions will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously op- 
poaedtoevqiyideaofh nm a ihnflJlihilit y represented in Papal domination."— iKAMkviMii. 

VOL. DL A LIFE FOE A LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'In'ALUb' lioraLUlD'the author is fortunate inagood suliiSect, and has prodneed 
a woric of Strang efliBot''— J Ammsmm. 

VOL, X— THE OLD COUET STJBUEB. BY LEIGH HUHT. 

** A delightfhl book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— JBromtiMr. 

"A more agreeable uid entertaining book has not bem published since Bos well pro- 
duced hia reminisoenoes of Johnson. -O&Mresr. 

VOL. XI.— MAEGAEET AHD HEE BEIDESMAIBS. 

"We recommend all who are in search of a flBScinatiiu[ novel to read this work for 
themselves. Th^ will find it well worth their while. There are a fkeshness and ori- 
ghiality about it quite charming**— Atheiumm, 

VOL. XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. BT SAM SLICK. 

" The publications included in this Libnur have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while thi^ entwtain, and of that (dass the book before us is a specimen. 
The maimer in which the Cheu) Editions forming the series is produced deserves 
espedal mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will srasQr the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome unifoim."— JSromtiMr. 



YOL. Xm.— DASIEV. BY EUOT WABBUBTOV. 

" This last production of the authcnr of ' The Crescent and the Cross' has the same 
elemento of a very wide popularity. It will please ito thousands."- (?{a6«. 



VOL. XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE ; OE, DOMESTIC 
AinTALS OF THE AEISTOCEACT. 

BT SIR BEBNAED BUBEE, Ulstbb Einq of Abh8» 

** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
Ibund on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour."— ^SrondardL 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIED OF NOBLAW 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 
** The Lahrdof Noriaw fidliy sustains the author^s high rq>utation."— AmAqr 21mm 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT, 



DORA. By Julia E[avanagh. Author of ^ Nathalie/ 

* Adele/ &c. 3 vols. 

^ A charming story, most charmingly written, full of incidents and full of charac- 
ter. This delightful and enthralling narrative is, in many respects, the happpiest 
effusion of Miss Kavanagh's imagination.'*— ^Sun. 

'* A charming and touching story, with tme, hea'thy feeling hi every paga It is 
very weU written, and has many beantif ol passages of description and reflection, 
and some striking and dramatic situational— /STtor. 

" This very charming, cleverly written, and interesting story pleases us hest qX 
all Miss Kavanagh*B productiona" — Ob$erver. 

JEANIE'S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of « St. 

Olave's/ * Alec's Bride,' &c. 8 vols. 

" This book is written in a very graceful manner, occasionally eloquent and 
pathetic. Many of the pictures of country life are very pretty, and some of the 
love scenes have a great deal of poetry in them. The book has a vitality which 
distinguishes the productions of but few contemporary novelists. The auUior has 
shown a real creative power, and has given us some perfectly new and original 
characters.*' — Saturday Bevieuf. 

** A thoroughly interesting story. The book is one to be read, and it is gme to 
be admired."— »S<<w. 

A NOBLE WOMAN. By J. 0. .Teafpeeson, 

Author of " Live it Down," <fcc. 3 vols. (In April.) 

MEG. By Mrs. Eiloabt, Author of " The Curate's 

Discipline," &c. 3 vols. 

COUNTRY COTERIES. By Lady Chattebton. 

3 vols. 

MORTIMER'S MONEY. By S. Russell Whitnet, 

3 vols. 

NOETHEKN EOSES. By Mrs. Ellis, Author 

of * The Women of England,* &c. 3 vols. 

" A very interesting, natural, and instructive story. Mrs. Ellis exhibits lai^ 
gifts of invention and great advance in power as a literary artist in the pure, health* 
giving pages of * Northern Bosea* *' — Post. 

GUILD COURT. By George Mac Donald, M.A. 

Author of * Alec Forbes/ &c. 3 vols. 

**A very entertaining story, abounding with wholesome interest and wise 
counsel The characters are delinealed with force and fidelity. Mr. Mac Donald 
writes with a higher purpose than transient amusement" — Athenmun. 

" For style Mr. Mac Donald may be regarded a# the Addison of modem fiction.**—* 
Daily NeiM. 

A HERO'S WORK. ByMRS.DuFFusHARDY, 3 v. 

" Mr& Hardy has written so weQ, that her book will please a numerous claaa ot 
readers who like to be addressed by a woman of kindness, good sense, and refine* 
ment" — Ihmes. 

" This Btory is a good one, well told. From one end to the other it fixes atten- 
VLovu^—Pali Mall Gazette. 

"A powerful, interesting, and well wrought noreV'—Athenmum, 
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